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Events of the Geek. 


To estimate the momentous events of this week, it 
must be borne in mind that the field of war is an entire 
Continent. The majestic and terrible advance of the 
German armies has indeed continued, and the French 
Government has removed its seat to Bordeaux. But the 
anniversary of Sedan has brought with it no surrender of 
any mass of the French forces, nor have any of the 
French armies been shut up in a fortress. The Allied 
armies, in spite of heavy losses, are unbroken, and are 
preparing to defend France, not by a passive resistance 
in Paris, but by an active and mobile campaign over the 
whole extent of French territory. In the east, though 
Russian arms have suffered a severe reverse in East 
Prussia, the decisive news is that Austria has suffered 
round Lemberg the first defeat in this war that in any 
way recalls Sedan. Germany’s ally, defeated in Servia 
and in Galicia, is no longer a formidable auxiliary. The 
obstacle to an advance of the central Russian masses into 
Germany is thus removed, and the pressure of this 
advance must soon be felt by her armies in France. She 
is bringing up her territorial reserve to France, and it 
is just possible, though as yet far from certain, that some 
of her first line troops have already been transferred from 
the western to the eastern field. The German time-table 
required more at this stage than a successful advance to 
Paris. It required that within a measurable time France 
should be brought to sue for terms and put out of action 
as a combatant. That cannot happen. The French 
army will now harass the invaders as stubbornly as it 
has delayed them, and to its resistance our own army 
will contribute at least as large a share as it has given 
in the past. 


* * *~ 
WIrTuain a week of its formation, the French Govern- 
ment of National Defence has decided to quit the capital, 
and retire to the south, there to organize the massive 
resistance of all France to the invader, By Wednesday 


| cate with its Allies. 
| ment explains its decision, insists that none of the French 
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| peace or truce, without stay or weakness.”’ - 





| the German vanguard had reached a point thirty miles 
| from Paris. The danger could no longer be ignored. The 
| papers of the Ministries and Banks were hastily packed, 
| and by Thursday morning the President and the Cabinet 
| had taken train to Bordeaux. 
| able as the transference of the Belgian Government from 


This step was as inevit- 


Brussels to Antwerp. It is imperative that the French 


| Government should be able to act from a centre from 


which it can freely control] all its armies, and communi- 
In a spirited manifesto the Govern- 


armies has been broken, gives as its watchword the duty 


| to ‘‘ endure and to fight ”’ while the British Fleet holds 
| the seas and the Russians advance to deal their blow 
| at the heart of the German Empire. 


It pledges itself 
to continue to fight on the rest of the territory ‘‘ without 


* + * 

MEANWHILE, Paris prepares for an obstinate defence. 
General Gallieni will command the forces within the 
great fortified area, with its circumference of nearly a 
hundred miles. The parks are crowded with cattle, corn 


| in abundance has been stored, and the market gardens 


are marvels of productivity. The mistake will not be 
made of shutting up an unduly large army within the 
capital. Rather it will be the pivot of all the French 
armies, active and unbroken, which operate outside it. 
The city, meanwhile, is steadfast in spirit, in spite of 
alarm from raiding airships, which, as at Antwerp, have 
begun to drop their bombs. The flood of refugees from 
Northern France and even from Belgium is still passing 
through it, and the women and children of the city itself 
are seeking refuge as far as possible in the country. The 
trains are pouring outwards to the west and the south, 
carrying their loads of refugees, thirty or more packed 
in each cattle-truck. By noon on Wednesday there 
was a crowd of 10,000 people waiting for a train to 
Rennes and Brest. More pitiable is the influx of home- 
less peasants from the north, of whom 30,000 arrived 
on Wednesday at the Gare du Nord. 

. * * 

Tue history of the doings of our own Expeditionary 
Force can be followed as yet only in outline. From Mons 
to Beauvais, through Maubeuge and Amiens, it has fallen 
back, fighting all the way, and carrying out, with superb 
steadiness, the most difficult of all military operations—a 
retreat in the face of superior numbers. It has drawn 
to itself the attack of the flower of the Kaiser’s army. It 
has been in danger continually from outflanking move- 
ments, and at one moment, on August 26th, to judge 
from their official news, the Germans with five Army 
Corps manceuvring round it, imagined that they could 
surround it. Some guns were lost, but only after all 
their horses had been killed or after shells had shattered 
them. There have been many local successes— 
the repulse by infantry of a charge of the Cavalry Guard, 
and a brilliant action on the 28th between two 
cavalry brigades which ended in a hot and murderous 
pursuit by the 12th Lancers and the Scots Greys. 
While the long rearguard action went on, the 
British Force was compelled to move its sea base from 
Boulogne to Havre, and line after line was cut as the 
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Germans advanced on the junction of Amiens. But the 
supplies and the reinforcements were never interrupted. 
Not a single convoy was lost, and the casualties were 
more than made good by the arrival of fresh troops. On 
Wednesday night a cavalry engagement was reported, in 
which our horse captured ten of the enemies’ guns: Our 
wounded all tell the same tale. The German infantry 
advances still in masses, which seek to carry everything 
by weight. Its marksmanship excites the contempt of 
our men. On the other hand, the German machine 
guns, and above all the heavy guns, directed by scouting 
aeroplanes, which drop smoking bombs on the position 
to be shelled, do terrible execution. The German 
cavalry is apparently not equal to ours. The success of 
the advance is due to numbers, to recklessness in 
squandering of life, to superb organization, and to the 
Krupp heavy guns. 
* * * 

Tue losses in this week of incessant fighting against 
great odds have been terribly heavy. The total of our 
casualties, so far as it was known on Friday morning, 
amounted to 370 officers and 9,975 men killed, wounded, 
and missing. These figures are not in reality so serious 
as they seem. On this vast front there are bound to be 
many hundreds of men cut off from their companies. 
The missing, who form the vast majority of this total, 
will, indeed, include many dead, and perhaps the larger 
proportion of the seriously wounded. But there are 
also among them stragglers who may return, some 
of the sick sent down to the base as unfit, and, of course, 
such prisoners as the Germans have taken. Of the 
wounded included in the list, the greater number have 
suffered only slight injuries. Relatives of missing men 
may cherish the lively hope that they are safe. 

* * * 

It is even harder to sketch the doings of the French 
army along the immense line of the German advance. 
There have been some local successes—in the centre 
under General Pau at Guise, and in the Lorraine area, 
where the French seem to have taken the offensive locally 
at several points. The German right has advanced 
rapidly—perhaps too rapidly. The left, though it has 
crossed the Meuse above Meziéres, has made little pro- 
gress. The right centre has taken La Feére, and Reims 
and the downs of Champagne are now the centre of 
resistance. The eastern forts are untouched. The 
German advance, in short, is remarkable for its speed 
and success mainly on its right. In the centre it is 
relatively slow, and on the left it makes virtually no 
— * . * 

Tue advance of the Russian forces in East Prussia 
has met with a grave reverse. German troops were 
rapidly concentrated, thanks to an admirable railway 
system, from the fortresses of the Vistula, and fell in 
superior numbers upon two Russian army corps. The 
official accounts are candid, but meagre. The defeat was 
severe and resulted in very heavy losses, including three 
general officers, among whom was the brilliant General 
Samsonov. The German success was due apparently to 
the terrific fire of the heavy guns brought up from the 
forts. The German official accounts claim 80,000 
prisoners, which could hardly be possible if only two 
Russian corps were engaged. Some phases in the Russian 
telegrams suggest that ground has not been lost by this 
defeat, and that reinforcements have already arrived. 
While Russian comments prepare us to learn that the 
defeat was very costly, they express the belief that the 
advance into Prussia has suffered only a momentary 
check. 





In the southern area of the eastern theatre of war, 
Russian arms have won a great and probably decisive 
success against the Austrian armies in Galicia. After 
seven days of fighting, four Austrian army corps have 
been completely routed. The fortified positions before 
Lemberg have been carrried, and the army itself driven 
from before the main forts in a disorderly retreat. 
The Russians have taken 70,000 prisoners and 
200 guns, with immense quantities of material. An 
official Austrian despatch admits that Lemberg has 
been evacuated, as its capture was inevitable. This 
is probably the most important battle of the war as 
yet, for none of the continual engagements in France 
have as yet yielded a result so decisive. The Russians 
are now, in all probability, masters of the country north 
of the Carpathians, and can advance westwards from 
Lemberg to Cracow. The Austrian forces which have 
crossed the Vistula and are in Russian Poland between 
Kielce and Lublin are now in grave danger, and may soon 
find that their communications have been cut, with the 
result that they may be surrounded. 

* * * 

THE first naval engagement of this war was fought 
in a fog off Heligoland on Friday morning of last week. 
The light cruiser ‘‘ Arethusa,’’ with a flotilla of 
destroyers, undertook the task of cutting off the German 
light craft from their base. She fought a sharp action 
with two German light cruisers, and, at some cost to her- 
self in damage and casualties, successfully drove them off. 
Two German destroyers were sunk, but most of the 
eighteen or twenty engaged are said to have been “‘ well 
punished.” The First Light Cruiser Squadron and the 
Battle Cruiser Squadron came up later, and between them 
sank two German light cruisers, while a third disappeared 
in the mist, on fire and in a sinking condition. The crews 
of these five German vessels, 1,200 men in all, probably 
perished, with the exception of about 300 prisoners. The 
German official account pays a tribute to the humanity 
of our sailors in picking up the survivors from the water. 
The British casualties totalled sixty-nine killed and 
wounded, including two officers of exceptional merit. The 
official narrative states that German officers fired with 
revolvers on their own men who were struggling in the 
water. The whole engagement was evidently carried out 
very brilliantly. Our ships were in superior numbers and 
force, and the new light cruisers proved their fighting 
value, and all our craft successfully evaded the German 
submarines, while our own acted with great daring as 
scouts. The “ Speedy,’’ an old torpedo gunboat, has 
been sunk by a mine. 

* * * 

Noraine since this war began has so stirred public 
opinion to horror and anger as the destruction of 
Louvain. This beautiful city, the Oxford of Belgium, 
with its ancient University, its unique library, its old 
churches, and the homes of 45,000 people, is to-day 
nothing but a heap of ashes. The marvellous medieval 
town hall has fortunately been spared, and it is possible 
that the Church of St. Pierre, though much damaged, is 
not wholly destroyed. The burning was carried out 
systematically, after a thorough sack. There is said to 
have been much indiscriminate shooting of the inhabi- 
tants, and fifty men, chosen from a crowd of five hundred 
at the station, were shot as a punitive measure. The 
Belgian official version is that the inhabitants were en- 
tirely innocent ; they had been disarmed, and none of them 
could have fired on the Germans. What happened, it 
is said, was that a.German guard at the town gates fired 
by mistake on a body of German troops returning to 
the town. On the other hand, the German official 
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version alleges that the people of Louvain had been 
organized for ‘‘a general armed civilian rising,’’ and 
after the town had surrendered, fired on the German 
troops. The exact facts cannot yet be known. But not 
even the facts which the Germans themselves allege, 
would constitute any excuse for a barbarism without 
example in modern times, the indiscriminate burning of 
a whole town, the destruction of its monuments, and the 
slaughter of innocent non-combatants. 


* * * 


Tue attitude of Turkey occasions the gravest anxiety. 
Mobilization is going on round Smyrna, and troops are 
being sent southwards by the Hedjaz Railway. It is 
stated (and also denied) that the German General Liman 
has been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish 
armies. Trains, filled with sailors and naval officers sup- 
posed to be Germans, have passed through Sofia going 
to Constantinople, but these may be the Turkish crews 
of the Dreadnoughts building on the Tyne which our 
Government took over. If Turkey makes war, it will 
probably be, in the first place, against Greece, but rumor 
suggests a movement against Egypt also. Roumania, 
however, has threatened that she will not remain inactive 
if Turkey departs from her neutrality. The attitude of 
Bulgaria is still very doubtful. 


a. - * 


THE progress of recruiting confirms our belief that 
men will enlist far more readily if they are frankly told 
that the country is in urgent need of their aid, than if 
censored news encourages false confidence. No fewer than 
260,000 recruits for general service have been enrolled 
since the war began, and the daily average in London 
has this week been thrice what it was in the preceding 
week. The age limit for new recruits has been raised to 
thirty-five, and old soldiers are welcomed up to forty- 
two, or, in the case of non-commissioned officers, up to 
fifty. But there is evidence that in some places the 
medical test is too strict and too mechanical. We have 
known perfectly hardy rural laborers rejected on account 
of defective teeth, and the exclusion of men who may be 
good marksmen but are obliged to use glasses, is, in 
present circumstances, pedantic and unjustifiable. In 
conscript armies short sight is not a bar to service. It 
will be some months before the new army can be fit for 
service, but meanwhile our trained regulars are being 
gradually released for service on the Continent, and 
the Territorials will soon be available. The threat from 
Turkey is already adding to the call from France a 
demand for another field of foreign service. 


* * * 


Ir is not in Ireland alone that this war has justified 
the effects of a Liberal policy in assuaging ancient dis- 
contents. India is rallying with a splendid unanimity 
to the cause of the Allies. There is great enthusiasm at 
the decision announced by Lord Crewe to send two 
divisions and a cavalry division to fight side by side with 
the British and Colonial troops on the European battle- 
field. France isemploying her disciplined African soldiery, 
and proving their courage. These Indians will bring with 
them an Aryan tradition of gallantry, and will deserve 
the respect that belongs to the heirs of an ancient 
civilization. No less interesting is the news that Mr. 
Tilak, in spite of his long imprisonment, has, with a fine 
chivalry, bidden his countrymen do all in their power to 
help the Empire, even adding that this is no time to 
press for reforms. The Maharajah of Mysore has given a 





third of a million towards the cost of the Indian force. 
This spirit will not be forgotten when the war is over. 
India might have caused the Empire deadly embarrass- 
ment; she has chosen instead to forget the discontents 
and slights of the past. To her, as to Ireland, this un- 
forced and generous loyalty must bring in the end 
reciprocal trust, and with it a further advance to self- 
government. 


. . * 


Tue peace of party was rudely disturbed on 
Monday by an unexpected outburst from Mr. Balfour. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Redmond 
had spoken, the Prime Minister explaining that Parlia- 
ment would be adjourned for a week and would be pro- 
rogued later. Mr. Asquith explained that it was the 
wish of the House that no party should gain from the 
suspension of the domestic conferences. Mr. Bonar Law 
concurred. Mr. Redmond pointed out that on this prin- 
ciple it was only just that the Home Rule Bill should not 
be dislodged from the position it occupied when war broke 
out. This brought up Mr. Balfour, who astonished the 
House by making a speech full of party spirit in which 
he virtually demanded the dropping of the Home Rule 
Bill. At Mr. Asquith’s urgent appeal, the House of 
Commons agreed to close the discussion which had taken 
this surprising turn. We are convinced, as we said last 
week, that the country wishes to see the Home Rule Bill 
carried, and will bitterly resent a gross and ungenerous 
error that will poison the ardor and enthusiasm of the 
Irish nation. To put the Home Rule Bill on the Statute 
Book puts no party at a disadvantage, for clearly there 
will be ample time to discuss modifications before the 
Bill comes into operation. The Irish Party has no desire 
to restrict those opportunities. 


* 7: * 


THE Conclave has succeeded in electing a Pope, after 
sittings which showed that the “ black” international is 
as deeply riven as the “red.’’ The French and British 
Cardinals supported the candidature of the Belgian 
Cardinal Mercier, of Malines, who is said to have made a 
fiery speech upon German barbarities. The choice of an 
Italian in these circumstances was inevitable. Cardinal 
Della Chiesa, who will be known as Benedict XV., is an 
active man, seventy years of age, and therefore one of the 
youngest of modern popes. He passed much of his career 
in the central administrative services at Rome, and was 
a follower and secretary of the Francophil Cardinal 
Rampolla. He will probably be a diplomatic Pope, but 
nothing is certainly known of his opinions. 


* ” » 


Monpay’s papers contained an account of an inter- 
view which Mr. Churchill gave to a representative of 
the United Press Associations of America. The war, he 
said, had been started and was maintained by the 
Prussian military aristocracy. It was well that the 
democratic nations of the world should realize what was 
at stake—the future of systems of government by popular 
election and Parliamentary debate and the kind of 
civilization which flows from such institutions as against 
the highly efficient imperialist bureaucracy and military 
organization of Prussia. If we win, we shall aim at the 
re-arrangement of Europe as far as possible in accordance 
with the principle of nationality, and in accordance with 
the wishes of the peoples in the disputed areas. Germany’s 
success would be the victory of the Blood-and-iron military 
school whose doctrines and principles would then have 
received a supreme and terrible vindication. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A MESSAGE TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 
In Belgium, as in France, the entire democracy, 
without exception and without reserve, have rallied round 
the Government with the firm conviction that in the 
present struggle the whole future of Liberalism and 
Socialism in Europe is at stake. Until the very last 
moment we, along with our friends in Britain and 
Germany, did all that was humanly possible to secure 
the maintenance of peace. Our efforts were vain. 
Austria’s brutal ultimatum, and the violation of Belgian 
neutrality by one of the nations which had guaranteed 
it, unloosed war. Nothing was left for us to do but to 
defend ourselves. We have done so with all our energy. 
We shall continue to do so, whatever happens, as long as 


we can. And in this fight for freedom, in this struggle 


for civilization, we appeal to all those who can help us 


by succouring our wounded, by relieving the wretched 
victims of the atrocities caused by the German invasion, 
and by securing the final victory of those peoples who 
are fighting for their independence over those who meant 
to subdue and enslave them. 

We have been sent to the United States in order to 
make this appeal to the democracy of the New World. 
But Britain has done so much for us, and her inter- 
vention has been so great a consolation to us, that we 
have broken our journey in London to thank the British 
people, in the name of our fellow-countrymen, and from 
the bottom of our hearts 


E. VANDERVELDE. 





THE VOICE OF DEMOCRACY. 


THE manifesto issued by the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress is an event of greater 
moment and significance than the peace of political 
parties in this crisis. This Committee represents the 
men and women who do the main part of the nation’s 
work in times of peace and bear the greatest of its burdens 
in time of war; the army to whose patience, industry, 
and fortitude the nation owes a debt that is rarely and 
recognized for the triumphs that 
have given to it its commanding place in the life of 
the world. They have addressed the nation, and, 
speaking with this paramount authority, they have said 
that the cause for which we have to endure pain 
and poverty, and danger, is the cause of freedom and the 
cause of democracy. Of no war in which Britain has 


dimly great 


taken part since trade unions were born could or would 
the trade unions of this country have made such a 
declaration. 

The trade unionists do not say this alone. They 
call for a democratic conception of defence. They see that 
the nation must defend itself not by some law of com- 





pulsion, not by the pressure of employers and the rich, 
but by the spontaneous ardor and spirit of working men, 
summoned by working men, determined to show that the 
honor of their country is safe in their hands, and to give 
no ground to those who wish to impose the drastic 
discipline that other nations in far different circum- 
stances have had to adopt. 

Lastly, the democracy of Britain, speaking through 
these men and women, demands that the soldiers and the 
sailors, and their families, shall not as in the past, be 
thrown on one side when the nation’s battles have been 
won. Let the Government make an immediate and 
generous response. The democracy is going to prosecute 
this war. The Prime Minister ought to announce at once 
that the fate and the future of the working-men who risk 
their lives for their country are as much the concern of 
the nation as the fate and the future of the great generals 
who almost alone of the nation’s combatants have 
received any recognition in the past. The workmen who 
enlist must not be left to the mercy of employers or to 
itself 


the play of forces. The nation must make 


responsible for them. 





THE GERMAN GOSPEL. 


“Belgium, forced into war to save her institutions 
and the homes of her children, resolved to combine with 
resistance the restraint that all civilized nations impose 
upon themselves to observe strictly international con- 
ventions and the human conscience. Our enemy, after 
invading our land, has destroyed our population, has 
murdered our women and our children, carried into 
captivity our inoffensive countrymen, mutilated the 
wounded, destroyed undefended towns, burned down 
churches and historical monuments—chief among them 
the renowned library of Louvain University.’’—Address 
of the Belgian Minister of Justice to King George. 


THREE events of the war seem to us to invest the German 
incursion into Western Europe with its true general 
character—the sack of Louvain, the advance in close 
formation of vast masses of German infantry, moving 
as at “ the goose step,”’ and taking no cover ; and, finally, 
the shooting by their own officers of German sailors, 
who, during the fight off Heligoland, had jumped off 
their ships into the sea. The last incident is, we imagine, 
It is vouched for by the Admiralty, 
acting on many private reports. These sailors were not, 


unquestionable. 
of course, deserters. They had jumped off a sinking 
vessel, we may suppose, without orders. To the German 
officers’ mind, even this natural impulse of a man to 
save his physical life when all motive to, or hope of, 
collective action had disappeared, seems to have been 
abhorrent, and General von Bernhardi at least, must 
have cheerfully given the order to fire on these thought- 
less units. The action is, indeed, a sharp illustration of 
the withdrawal of all individual rights, or rather of their 
complete absorption in the most rigorous form of State 
authority, to which German militarism has attained. It 
is no casual accident or impulse of savagery. It is a rude 
aftermath of the theory of State absolutism, into which 
has been poured the main (though not the whole) stream 
of German philosophy. There have been many currents, 
ending in Nietzsche’s scornfully poetic repudiation of 
Christian pity, and his resulting doctrine of the right, 
not of the mass to live under the shadow of widening 
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laws of liberty, but of the exceptional man to live 
“dangerously ’’ and powerfully at the expense of his 
fellows. 


Imagine all these theories and tendencies of thinkers 
crudely worked out by military chiefs of the Prussian 
type into an unbending machinery of force. See this 
force wielded, first by a man of genius, entirely truthless, 
and treating moral or treaty engagements as “ scraps of 
paper,’’ bits of temporary currency, to be tossed aside 
when their use was over. Imagine the resulting tradi- 
tion handed on for nearly two generations to a set of 
imitators, military and civil, binding science, thought, 
energy, civic virtue, even a kind of poetic feeling, into 
iron bands of foree—Hegel and Fichte, with Bernhardi as 
a commentator who declares expansion by war to be the 
prime object of the great modern State, and affirms for 
Germany the necessity to secure her future by an “‘ appeal 


to arms,’’ 


and her right, with others, ‘‘ remorselessly to 
put an end ”’ to all social tendencies inimical to the mili- 
tary power. Watch the fatal infection of the great Euro- 
pean centres with the ensuing passion for armaments, the 
confused mind of civilization, oscillating between the good 
idea of intensifying and at the same time varying human 
comradeship and the bad idea of clamping together Euro- 
pean society into one or two great State systems. 
Socialism has, perhaps, assisted both these theories in 
turn. But no one can doubt that all that was 
evil in the spirit of domination has obtained its 
worst, because its best organized and _ superficially 
scientific, embodiment in German militarism. There, at 
least, lay a visible, a present enemy. Its vilest fruit 
during the invasion of Belgium has been the razing of 
Louvain, a deed less characteristic of the Middle Ages than 
of the license following the break-up of Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But its power over 
the mind of man is far more vividly illustrated in the 
close rush of the German infantry to which we have 
referred. We remember nothing so like Tolstoy’s descrip- 
tions of the dehumanizing power of State militarism, its 
ability to destroy the natural free play of human nature. 
These death-doomed boys and men were not a mass of 
illiterate peasants. They were educated in the State 
schools, in an age in which youth has largely thrown over 
the older forms of religious belief or social attachment. 
Thousands of them must have been Socialists, or the sons 
and relations of Socialists, taught to regard civilized 
citizenship as the common heritage of the workers of all 
countries. They were not defending their own homes; 
they were attacking those of a small people, whose only 
crime was that they stood in the way of Germany’s 
easiest road to France. Yet they pressed on, 
astonishing our own troops, who probably included some 
of the best marksmen in the line of the Allies, with their 
disdain of cover and their indifference to devastating 
fire. The Christian doctrine of surrender to the call of 
the soul brought pain and death to thousands of its early 
professors ; so does this new Pagan belief in its old dress 
of passive obedience. But not the compensating joys of 
moral peace and friendliness to all the world. 

To a society in which these over-mastering elements 
had sway, Tolstoy, foreseeing its destruction at the hands 
of its governors, addressed his sublime appeal for the 
revival of the doctrine of non-resistance to evil. Europe, 








under the reign of armaments and of the system which 
bound one Power to take up the quarrel of its group, 
never listened to it, for it had no strong counter theory 
of life to oppose to the great popularization of force in 
which we must regard Germany as the chief school- 
master. We are all involved now save the outer ring 
of smaller nations; while Britain, having in practice to 
choose between looking on for a few days or weeks at the 
devastation of Belgium and Northern France and then 
going in, or intervening at once on the ground of treaty- 
faith and the salvation of France as an independent 
force in Europe, took the latter alternative. Let us say 
no word to disparage the divine energy of moral 
force, unbacked by the power of armed men and 
war’s terrible appanage of hate and devastation. 
But we must be honest with ourselves if we would fairly 
state the political case against non-intervention. Belgium 
in any case was doomed. We have every reason for 
saying that she would have fought with or without 
British material aid. She would only have fought 
despairingly, to give herself some distant hope of 
renaissance as a nation. We should therefore have wit- 
nessed the horrors of the last month up to the point when 
a resisting Minister, whose moral protests to Germany 
had all been thrown aside, would have been overwhelmed, 
and the country had rushed precipitately into war, too 
late to render effective aid to either of the outraged 
Powers. Nor is there any truth in Germany’s plea that 
she would have spared Belgium if France had consented 
to do the same. Germany never once promised us to 
vary her long-conceived route of advance. France 
offered complete abstinence from Belgian soil. All her 
military plans were purely defensive, and so little did she 
expect the line of Germany’s attack that her guard of 
the Belgian frontier was dangerously weakened. Politi- 
cally therefore we had to envisage the loss of Belgian and 
Dutch independence, the entry of a crushed and deeply 
humiliated France into the German sphere, and the 
ensuing preparation of the German military school for a 
final trial with the British Power. No force, it is clear, 
resided in either nation to resist such a conflict, but we 
should have gone into it hated and alone. 

Therefore, we conclude that an evil spirit, cor- 
responding to an evil disposition of political forces, has 
driven Europe out of its orbit, and that the thought of 
enlightened men, surveying the irrevocable past, must 
concentrate on the creation of a new organ of govern- 
ment. “ Let us hope for a free Germany, a new Republic 
or two, and a Liberal Russia,’’ said a statesman the 
other day, surveying the possibilities of a victory for 
the Allies. Such an arrangement must include the 
cutting away of patent injustices already made by war, 
such as the enslavement of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
false partition of Macedonia. But the essential fact is 
that, after the war, deeply impoverished populations, with 
their old wants sharpened by discontent with their 
rulers, will be left struggling with crushing loads 
of taxation, starving the mind and crippling every 
ameliorative element. Shelley imagined the world 
marching to a re-conquest of the Golden Age, and then 
turning a despairing gaze on the wars of the past, and the 
dreadful chance of reverting to them. To-day, the poet’s 
dream is reversed. It is its black immediate past which 
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the European world will regard with horror. It is 
quite certain that if the armed peace weighed 
heavily on social reform in 1914, the Europe of 
1915 1916 will be unequal to the double 
task of paying for new armaments and re-building 
its shattered industrial life. Governments can ask 
no more, and may be thankful for a bare quit- 
Vast hosts, returning broken 
battlefields, workless and _ resourceless, 
may complete the wreck. Against this force of anarchy 


and 


tance for the past. 
from the 


it will be necessary to enlist everything in the mind and 
that makes for inter- 
nationalism, for the disuse of armaments, save for the 
purposes of police, for the free discussion of policies by 
representative bodies, everything that kills the then 
all but exhausted attraction of physical force. The 
Imperial, or even the purely national idea, will have done 
its part; the cry of mere humanity should be irresistible. 


heart of man and woman 





THE WAR ON LAND. 


THE anniversary of Sedan has come and gone this week. 
It has served only to assure us that the German motto, 
‘as in 1870,’’ is not destined to be realized. It is not 
that the German military machine is less efficient than 
it was four-and-forty years ago. It is the same relentless 
organization, and the son of Moltke controls it with the 
same unflinching intelligence as the father. It moves 
with majestic speed, in an age when our standards of 
speed have been revolutionized. It discovers at each 
crisis of the advance resources of numbers that seem as 
yet inexhaustible. It makes a mock of distance with 
that superb organization of transport, which is the crown 
in war-time of a civilization perfected amid peace. By 
some baffling magic of national psychology, the nation is 
united in a war that seems to the rest of mankind an ad- 
venture of pure aggression. The men will face terrific 
losses, and the heaviest carnage does but inflict a 
momentary and local check. Science, moreover, has given 
this awe-inspiring army a new gun, which threatens the 
The in- 
vaders, in short, have every endowment of science and 
They have advanced with a 
rapidity unparalleled in the history of warfare; they can 
boast splendid successes. Let us face all these facts, and 
then remember Sedan. It is the French nation which has 
changed. There has been no disaster. There has been 
no loss of armies, save, indeed, for the terrible attrition 
along the whole vast front. No commander has been 
driven into the refuge of a fortress. Above all, the 
nation itself is united and undaunted. We may well be 
grateful for the reminder of Sedan. 
to the essential difference. 


strongest fortresses with rapid annihilation. 


courage and organization. 


It serves to point 
Then a corrupt Empire was 
tottering to its fall in a career of aggression. To-day, an 
unconquerable nation is steeling itself in the work of 
defence. We do not know the detailed history of successes 
and reverses which has driven the French forces back 
upon their second line. But we do know that there has 
been nothing*which even distantly recalls the surrender 
of 80,000 men at Sedan, or the shutting up of Bazaine 
in Metz. All the French armies are still in being, still 


the masters of their own movements. Even the army so 


' army has splendidly deserved the honor. 





heavily defeated in German Lorraine has formed its 
ranks again and resumed the offensive. If Paris is 
destined soon to be besieged, it will be as the pivot of 
unbroken armies which have in them still the spirit that 
compels victory. The shattered, demoralized, disunited 
France of 1870 maintained the war for six months with- 
out an ally after the disaster of Sedan. The day of 
Sedan has passed ; we can afford to accept the omen. 
There are no materials as yet to attempt the history 
of the tremendous march which has brought the Germans 
in a fortnight from Brussels to the outskirts of Paris. 
We know only that they have concentrated the quality 
and doubtless also the numbers of their advance in their 
formidable right wing. The brunt of the task of delaying 
its advance has fallen to General French, and our little 
Of the cost 
in life we already know something. Of the perils sur- 
mounted we can only dimly guess through the reticent 
At each stage of the 
hard-fought retreat it risked an enveloping movement 
At one 
moment it was all but surrounded by no less than five 


summaries of the official news. 
from the superior numbers of the enemy. 
army corps, which must have outnumbered it by more 


It broke through them. It kept in 
constant touch with its allies and its own shifting base. 


than two to one. 


It gave an example of endurance, courage, and organiza- 
tion which have made this campaign of gallant retreats 
more illustrious than many a victorious advance. 

It is possible, though by no means certain, that 
Paris, in spite of this stubborn resistance, may soon be 
invested. If Paris were to be left to its own passive 
defence, we are not sure that it would be prudent to 
The events of this 
war suggest that the Germans were right in theory when 
they despised the modern ring fortress. It is conceiv- 
able that the new 16-inch Krupp gun, which battered 
down the forts of Namur, and revealed the terrible 
resources which German science has prepared in secret, 
might soon play havoc with some of the weaker forts 
before Paris. 
to be in the proper sense of the word, will present 
no analogy to the former experience. We do not mean 
merely that the defence will be more spirited and more 


anticipate a prolonged resistance. 


But the siege of Paris, if siege there is 


enterprising. The essential difference in this case will 
be that the German forces—and the attempt can hardly 
be made with much less than half-a-million men— 
will have to face, not merely the defenders within 
Paris, but the unbroken armies of France outside it. 
Taking a long view, if no better success is pos- 
sible at an early stage, we may suppose that the 
Allied left will fall back towards the British base at 
Havre, and there await reinforcements which will enable 
it to advance upon the German line of communications. 
The Allied right has its choice of bases in the great chain 
of garrison towns running from Verdun to Belfort. So 
far is the great battle from being over, that the forces 
will at the worst merely assume another front, and for 
long, some part of them may be able to use Paris as a 
pivot. Any effective investment of Paris would be im- 
possibly risky until the Crown Prince’s army on the 
German left has fought its way down through Reims to 
Paris. It is a full week behind the more enterprising 
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German right. That is the first step, and when it is 
taken, the menace from the unbroken French and British 
armies still remains. 

This is a Continental war, and the campaign in 
France is only a detail in operations which stretch from 
Amiens to Lemberg, and from Cattaro to Kénigsberg. 
To achieve complete success it is not enough for the Ger- 
mans to reach Paris at an early stage of the war. Their 
plans, we think, probably required the complete break- 
down of the French resistance before the Russian menace 
became serious. If Paris had fallen to the rush of great 
masses ; if the French field armies had been broken and 
demoralized ; if a French Government, shut up or cap- 
tured in Paris, had been forced to sue for terms to save 
itself from utter ruin ; if, in short, France could be put 
out of action and compelled to abandon the Coalition, 
then indeed Germany might still hope for an early victory 
on land. Nothing of the sort has happened or can 
happen. Even if Paris, overwhelmed by the new Krupp 
siege gun, were to make but a brief defence, it is still im- 
possible that anything of the sort could happen. So long 
as the French armies avoid such disasters as Sedan and 
Metz, and so long as a stream of fresh British troops 
pours into the base at Havre, so long will it be impossible 
for the Germans to withdraw from France a force that 
will be adequate to cope with the Russians. This is 
indeed so clear, that it is possible that the Germans will 
not at this stage waste their resources by sitting down in 
earnest before Paris. Until they have broken the French 
armies in the field they dare not greatly weaken their 
armies in France. The fall of Paris would bring them 
only a little nearer to their unattainable goal—the 
destruction of the Allied armies in the West. 

The great fact in this week’s news is not indeed the 
rapid advance of the Germans in France. It is rather 
the capital event of the collapse of Austria in the East. 
This ill-starred Power follows her age-long tradition of 
defeat. After a heavy reverse at the hands of the 
Servians, she has now had to suffer a decisive defeat at 
the hands of the Russians round Lemberg. There is little 
risk of exaggerating the extent of the Russian success in 
this ‘quarter. An Austrian army, which must have 
numbered from 200,000 to 300,000 men, has been broken 
in the field, and so seriously broken that the whole of 
Galicia is now, or soon will be, at the mercy of the 
Russians. The Northern Army of Austria, which has 
been advancing rashly if successfully in Russian Poland, 
is now in grave danger of being taken in the rear. It 
must either risk a Sedan where it is, in the region of 
Kielce and Lublin, or else fall back across the Vistula 
towards Cracow, with one Russian army in full pursuit 
from the north, and another threatening it from the 
east. It matters little which fate it selects. The 
Austrian reverse ought to mean before long that the 
mass of the Russian Army will be free to advance towards 
Posen into the heart of Germany. The check to the 
Russians in East Prussia, near Soldau, was evidently a 
bloody reverse, and conveys its warning that Russian 
troops are not in quality the equals of the Germans. But 
numbers tell, and the ill-success of the Austrian armies 
means that the masses of the Russian avalanche will soon 
be freed for the slow advance into Germany. The 





pressure on France has reached its maximum, and 
France, in spite of it, is still unbroken. 





THE WAR ON SEA. 


Week after week goes by and our destined prey refuses 
to be drawn from its impregnable lair behind Heligo- 
land. Will the German fleet never come out and fight? 
we ask one another impatiently. Twelve months hence 
we may still be asking one another the same question and, 
no doubt, with much greater impatience. It is useless to 
taunt the Germans with pusillanimity, as some of our 
newspapers are doing just now. The Germans will 
not come out simply because some English newspapers are 
War is not conducted on the 


code of the school-playground. The Germans—one can- 


calling them bad names. 


not repeat it too often—will come out just when they, 
not we, choose, and not before; and being numerically 
much weaker than we, they will be extremely cautious 
about choosing. 
that seems sufficiently good, we may take it for granted 
that they will remain where they are. That is the plain 
fact, and we must try to accustom ourselves ‘to it. 


If no opportunity presents itself to them 


It is vital that we should realize the enormous diffi- 
culty of the problem—that of “ seeking out and destroy- 
ing’’ a weaker fleet that has taken refuge behind strong 
We cannot, as the Japanese did at Port 
Arthur, land a superior military force to attack the 


defences. 


defences of Wilhelmshaven and destroy the enemy’s fleet 
in harbor. 
put to sea so that we may decide the issue once and for 


Our object is to tempt the enemy’s fleet to 


all in a great naval battle. Decisive battles are not easily 
brought about, either on land or sea, and the whole art 
of strategy is the bringing of them about. In this case 
the difficulty might almost seem insuperable. It is, 
however, a problem that has often presented itself before 
in our naval history, and if we have managed to solve it, 
we have owed our success entirely to the exercise of 
untiring patience, unwavering determination of purpose, 
and almost miraculously clever strategy. Sir George 
Ashton, discussing this very problem of luring an 
inferior enemy fleet into the open in his classic work, 
“Sea, Land, and Air Strategy,” draws particular atten- 
tion in our naval history to “the many years of sea-war- 
fare which were marked by no conspicuous incidents ; 
whole periods of patient waiting; ’’ he recalls the periods 
in Nelson’s career “ like the eighteen months he was at 
sea in the Mediterranean, constantly racked by sea-sick- 
ness, but concentrating his whole attention upon the 
Toulon fleet ;” and, again, “the fixity of purpose of our 
great naval strategist, Lord Barham, during the years he 
was at the Admiralty, pitting his strategy against the 
subtle brain of Napoleon.” But our naval commanders 
of the past had one great advantage. They did not live 
in a democratic age. The patience they exercised was 
their own patience. They had not to persuade millions 
of their countrymen to be patient too. They were long 
periods at sea, and therefore free from distracting inter- 
ference from home. In these days of wireless telegraphy 
and popular rule, what is called “the psychological 
factor ’’——a technical phrase that may be translated as 
“public opinion”—may make all the difference. Our 
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home authorities must take public opinion into account, 
and are always in wireless touch with the fleet. One 
might imagine Admiral Jellicoe yearning for the 
breakdown or destruction of the wireless apparatus at the 
Admiralty. All the more reason, then, that public 
opinion should be made to realize the situation early and 
to accept it. 

If we are to tempt the German Fleet out, we must 
offer a temptation that is likely to have effect. Such a 
temptation necessarily means risk. Our “scooping 
movement ’’ in the Bight of Heligoland was an effort of 
this kind. We can hardly suppose that the First Battle 
Squadron, consisting of the finest battleships in the world, 
joined in that affair merely to make sure of the destruc- 
tion of three small German cruisers. The risk was very 
considerable ; and if one or more of these valuable ships 
had been sent to the bottom by mine or submarine, un- 
instructed public opinion might have taken a very 
different view of the episode than it did. The probability 
is, of course, it would not have been allowed to 
hear anything at all about it. The fact seems to be 
that an opportunity was deliberately presented to the 
German High Sea Fleet of engaging in its own waters 
with a British fleet valuable enough to be attacked, and 
yet not too strong; but the opportunity was not taken. 

No doubt the Germans knew quite well that superior 
forces were lurking somewhere in the background. It is 
obvious that so long as our vastly superior force is con- 
centrated in or near the North Sea, the enemy cannot be 
expected to put to sea. “It may be possible,’’ says Sir 
George Ashton, “to leave him an apparent opening by 
temporary dispersion of force, while at the same time 
ensuring that he will not be able to gain a victory over 
one portion without the remainder coming to its assist- 
ance.’’ There are historical examples of the successful 
use of this stratagem, the essence of which, of course, 
is to mislead the enemy. But in these days of wireless 
telegraphy, trans-oceanic cables, organized espionage, and 
the skilful newsgathering of the newspapers, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to mislead successfully. 

It should be remembered that nearly all the hopes 
that the German Admiralty Staff entertained have 
failed them. They expected Italy to be a belligerent, 
and the combined Austrian and Italian fleets to make 
things so hot for us in the Mediterranean as to draw off 
a portion of our fleet from home waters. They hoped for 
a similar effect from their commerce-raiding, and they 
may still continue to entertain this hope, though it must 
be now a very faint one. They hoped to destroy the 
Russian Baltic fleet in a single decisive action. Instead, 
they have hardly succeeded in bottling it up in the Gulf 
of Finland ; and as the destruction of the “ Magdeburg ”’ 
showed, the Russians are by no means content to be 
inactive. Under the circumstances it would not be sur- 
prising if the Germans should have decided that this is 
not going to be a naval war, as far as their main fleet is 
concerned. 





WORKMEN AND THE ARMY. 


THERE are many things being said and done at this 
moment that throw a vivid and painful light on the 
ideas which many of the upper classes have of the nation 








to which they belong. Perhaps the most objectionable 
is the praise of employers who are dismissing all their 
unmarried workmen between eighteen and thirty. Of 
all forms of compulsion this is the most odious. 

States universal service is a national necessity. 


In some 

Here 
and now it is unnecessary and, indeed, it would be 
positively embarrassing. But even those who do not 
take this view must see that it is intolerable 
that it should be imposed, not by the State upon its 
citizens, but by the rich citizens upon the poor. The 
employer who uses this argument to drive men into the 
army is using a power which is a constant threat to good 
government and freedom in the State. That economic 
weapon is in itself a danger in time of peace, and if it is 
going to be used in time of war, it means that rich 
men wish to earn a false reputation for patriotism by the 
exercise of a tyranny which they could not exercise if the 
trade unions were not put out of action by the war. We 
understand that the War Office repudiates all respon- 
sibility for this mean and insulting conduct (the “ Daily 
Herald ’’ has hit it off very well in a cartoon), and we 
are certain that every Englishman of spirit will feel as 
strongly as we do that the men who tell the world that 
the only way to fill our ranks is for the masters of our 
industrial system to carry their power over the lives and 
liberties of their fellows to a point that has never 
hitherto been attempted, are guilty of an outrage on the 
good name of their nation. 

The working-classes have been told by a good many 
critics during the last few weeks that they are not 
making the sacrifices that are expected of them. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett had something to say on this in the 
“Daily News’’ of Tuesday, which we commend very 
warmly to our readers. This war must be prosecuted to 
the end, and that may mean such a sacrifice from the 
nation as nobody has yet imagined. But do not let us 
run away with the idea that sacrifices are to be 
a system of percentages; that the rich man is to 
emerge at the end twenty per cent. poorer, and 
the poor man at the starvation level; that the 
rich man who drops a pleasure is making a sacrifice 
equally with the workman whose whole life is blighted. 
Mr. Locke and others who have been lecturing the 
working-classes have overlooked the main truths about 
modern Britain. Did any society ever bestow such a 
life of pleasure, and of opportunity for refreshment and 
culture, as our society bestows on the comfortable classes ? 
What has the potter, or the weaver, or the docker had 
out of life in comparison with the men and women who 
have had every enjoyment that the wealth and refine- 
ment of a polished and highly developed society can 
offer? If we are in for a life-and-death struggle, we 
do not count it a sacrifice for a man to drop a motor-car 
or a shooting. We will talk of sacrifices when the rich 
find themselves with as bare a life as the poor. When 
that happens, the upper-class critics who think the 
working-classes are slow and reluctant and want- 
ing in public spirit may say what they please 
with some prospect of a hearing. We must keep 
this in mind now, and keep it in mind to the end. 
We have learnt the lesson that our fathers of the 
Napoleonic Wars had not grasped. They imagined that 
if the rich kept their property, they could be trusted 
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to look after the poor. Because they imagined this, and 
had the power to give effect to their views, the working- 
classes were ruined, and many men in other classes made 
fortunes. We know to-day that the income that goes in 


motor-cars, deer-forests, luxurious travel, luxurious 
sports, can be confiscated by the State without public 
loss, and that the first concern of society is to preserve 
the standard of life of its 


It will be no bad thing if private motor-cars and grouse 


working population. 
moors are spoken of in future years as features 
of the Britain that 
And we must keep it in mind, too, in considering the 


passed away with the war. 


responsibilities of the State to the men who fight its 
battles, and the women and children who become widows 
The State has no right to ask men to 
sacrifice their parents or their families to destitution so 
We should like 
to see the pay of every soldier raised, more generous pro- 


and orphans. 
long as any taxable resources are left. 


vision for separation allowances, and liberal arrangements 
for the disabled and those dependent on the men who give 
their lives. In the richer classes a son or brother who 
falls on the battlefield brings a deep and lasting sorrow, 
but in the poorer classes such a disaster often brings the 
shipwreck of a home. That reproach must be wiped out. 

The working classes have nothing to learn in public 
spirit from those who insult and lecture them. Let the 
Government treat them as citizens. How much have they 
been allowed to hear of the foreign policy of their country 
during the last seven years? To people brought up in a cer- 
tain atmosphere, the history of the transactions and events 
that have ended in war is not less familiar than the history 
of their own country. But there have not been half-a- 
dozen speeches on the Ministers’ foreign policy to popular 
audiences during the last half-dozen years, and we doubt 
whether the name of Belgium has been mentioned in the 
House of Commons in that period. To expect the working 
man to understand why he is to face unemployment 
and poverty, why he should enlist, why the precarious 
basis of his life is to be swept away without one word of 
enlightenment from the men whom he pays handsomely to 
conduct his affairs, is like expecting him to join a strike 
with only a vague understanding of its objects. Let 
Ministers, then, address themselves to working-class 
audiences, remembering that they are speaking to 
men and women on whom the crushing blow of war falls 
But it is not enough to 
The working classes have their own 


with the most cruel power. 
address audiences. 
representative organizations in the trade unions. Let 
the Government ask the trade union leaders to help the 
recruiting of our army. Let them use the trade unions, 
too, and trust them. The old plan of swearing-in special 
constables might well be abandoned in many places, and 
the trade unions asked to form a town guard for the 
preservation of order. 

Some of those who write to the papers, troubled, 
perhaps, by an uneasy conscience, suggest that there is a 
danger that the working classes may doubt whether their 
own interests are really vitally concerned in this struggle. 
The headmaster of the chief school of the rich has heard 
rumors of this disquieting kind. These misgivings 
spring, perhaps, from a fear that, after all, the 
national life, which is so full and rich in its gifts to 








certain classes, is a good deal less generous in its gifts to © 





the poor. Perhaps some of those who have grudged 
super-taxes and talked of Budgets that touched the 
pockets of the rich as robbery, will think a little in this 
crisis of the share that the working-classes have in the 
possessions and the riches of the State. In point of fact, 
we believe that nowhere in Britain is the sense of 
national responsibility and national honor quicker or 
more vivid than among the working classes, and that a 
working-class audience would take fire over the wrongs of 
Belgium sooner than an audience drawn from any other 
class. Nowhere, again, is there a steadier or stronger 
resolution when once the issues are joined in a great con- 
test. The working-classes are the only classes that are 
constantly facing privation and suffering for their ideals, 
and men and women who are not afraid of pain and 
hunger for such a cause as the right of the workman to 
combine for the protection of his dignity can teach the 
fortitude and determination. 
And in this case the war, so far as it is a war 
specially touch 
their imagination and enlist their sympathy. What is 
it that makes the workman revolt against the industrial 
system? It is the spirit that treats him as if he only 
existed for the pleasure and profit of others, the power 
that makes him part of the machinery, the violence done 
to his feelings and self-respect as a man. The Labor 
movement, as a movement of ideas, is a movement for 
restoring the human rights that are overwhelmed by the 
power of capital fortified by all the power of the State. 
Now the Prussian system represents all that the working- 
man is trying to modify and alter in his own society, 
developed and elaborated and armed and hammered into 
the most thorough system in the world. We do not 
mean, of course, that this is all that Germany represents, 
if you look at her civilization at home. But it is what 
Germany represents as a ruling and conquering power. 
If Germany held Belgium, it would not be the spirit of 
Vorwaerts, but the spirit of Zabern that would rule there, 
just as war is being made not in the spirit of the Social 
Democrats but in the spirit of the class that thinks a 
working-man’s head is only made to be broken. It is not 
the Social Democrats that rule Prussian Poland. There is 
one great difference between this present war and the last 
great struggle in which Britain was engaged. Napoleon 
had to be beaten, but the ideas of the French Revolution 
were infinitely more enlightened than the ideas of the 
Governments that fought with him. No British states- 
man held the British poor in such contempt, or denied so 
absolutely that they had any claim to be considered in 
the life and direction of the State as Castlereagh. It 
would have been infinitely better for the working classes 
if the Britain that beat France had been France’s pupil 
in ideas and outlook. We are now involved in a life- 


nation a lesson in 


of ideas, is a war that may 


and-death struggle with a Great Power, and that Power, 
instead of representing a more generous atmosphere, 
stands for the fiercest and most implacable aspect of all 
that Radicals and Socialists are trying to eliminate from 
our own life. Germany is trying to bring that home to 
us by emulating Alexander’s crime at Persepolis without 
Alexander’s repentance. There is no class that is so 
vitally interested in overthrowing these ideas as the 
class whose own rights and dignity have still to be 
made good at home. J. L, Hammonp. 
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“HUNS, GOTHS, AND VANDALS.” 


Tue Belgian delegation, led by M. Vandervelde, passed 
through London this week on their way to the United 
States, where they will enter a protest against the 
atrocities committed by Germans upon their country. 
In their address to the King, they made the following 
general charge :— 

“Our adversary, after invading our territory, has 
decimated the civil population, massacred women and 
children, carried into captivity inoffensive peasants, put 
the wounded to death, destroyed undefended towns, 
burned churches, historical monuments, and the famous 
library of the University of Louvain. All these facts are 
established by authenticated documents.” 

In a subsequent interview with Sir Edward Grey, 
M. de Wiart gave specific instances of atrocity, with 
names and other particulars. He referred to the 
bombardment of undefended towns, such as Louvain and 
Malines, the bombardment of Antwerp without the 
twenty-four hours’ notice laid down by international law, 
the pillage and massacre in Aerschot, an undefended 
country town; the shooting of named women and little 
girls, the burning or burying of certain named men 
alive, the placing of women and children as a shield 
before the front ranks, and other acts of inhuman cruelty 
and unjustified destruction. 
Let us give the enemy the full benefit of every doubt. 
In last Wednesday’s “Times,” a Paris correspondent 
described the refugees pouring along the roads from the 
north-east. Speaking of the Germans, the refugees told 
him :— 
_ ‘ They cut the hands off little boys so that they might 
never fight as soldiers for France ; they kill the women, 
and the things they do to the young girls, monsieur, are 


too horrible to be told. They burn everything, and steal 
and destroy. Behind us there is nothing but a wilder- 


ness.” 
These are reports that no one who has known refugees 
and their state of mind would accept at their face value, 
It is the nature, almost the duty, of a refugee to paint 
the most alarming possible picture of the danger from 
which he escapes. He does it partly in self-defence, 
partly in genuine terror. No more than ten per cent. 
of his story should ever be accepted, and if all correspon- 
dents had observed that rule, the country would already 


have been spared at least one terrible morning of | 


depression. 


But when the enemy has been given the benefit of 
every doubt, when all allowance has been made for the 
invariable exaggeration of an enemy’s misdeeds in war, 
enough remains for decent humanity to protest against. 
Our Poet Laureate has written this week that this is 
“manifestly a war declared between Christ and the 
devil.’’ To us there seems no need to bring in Christ, and 
as to the Devil, he is sure to be present wherever there is 
war. So let us limit ourselves to what we call the protest 
of decent humanity. Civilized peoples during the last 
half-century have made various attempts to formulate 
and organize this protest, and to keep it binding on each 
other. Since 1864 we have seen two Geneva Conventions, 
a Declaration of St. Petersburg (1868), a Brussels Con- 
ference (1874), and the two Hague Conferences (1899 
and 1907). Of these, apart from the protection of 
ambulance work under the Geneva Conventions, the 




















Hague Conferences have been the most important and 
most binding. It was, at all events, supposed that their 
decisions would have the force of international law, and 
that a breach of them would exclude the offender from 


“the comity of nations.” The comity of nations is not 


very visible just now, but offences against the inter- 
national agreements of decent humanity still count for 
something, we suppose, and will count for more when the 
day of the world’s judgment comes. 

At The Hague Conference of 1899, the Powers 
agreed that each should issue as instructions to its land 
forces the “ Regulations respecting the Laws and Customs 
of War on Land.’’ Among those Regulations, after the 
definition of belligerents and belligerent rights, the rules 
for humane treatment of prisoners of war, a restatement 
of the Geneva Convention of 1864, and rules as to flags 
of truce, we find the following clauses :— 

“It is especially prohibited: To kill or wound an 
enemy who, having laid down arms or having no longer 
means of defence, has surrendered at discretion ; 

“To declare that no quarter will be given ; 

“To destroy or seize the enemy’s property, unless 
such destruction or seizure be imperatively demanded by 
the necessities of war ; 

“Further, the attack or bombardment of towns, 
villages, habitations, or buildings which are not defended 
is prohibited ; 

“ The commander of an attacking force, before com- 
mencing a bombardment, except in the case of an assault, 
should do all he can to warn the authorities ; 

“In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps 
should be taken to spare, as far as possible, edifices 
devoted to religion, art, science, and charity, provided 
they are not used at the same time for military purposes ; 

“The pillage of a town or place, even when taken by 
assault, is prohibited.” 


Sections on spies and armistices follow. Then we 
come to the very important section “On Military 
Authority over Hostile Territory.’’ Among other clauses 
occur the following, the bearing of which on Belgium’s 
present treatment is obvious :— 

“Family honor and rights, individual lives and 
private property, as well as religious convictions and 
liberty, must be respected ; 

“Private property cannot be confiscated ; 

“ Pillage is formally prohibited ; if, besides the taxes, 
dues, and tolls imposed for the benefit of the State, the 
occupant levies other money-taxes in the occupied terri- 
tory, this can only be for military necessities or the 
administration of such territory ; 

“No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can be 
inflicted on the population on account of the acts of 
individuals for which it cannot be regarded as collectively 
responsible ; 

“Neither requisitions in kind nor services can be 
demanded from communes or inhabitants, except for 
necessities of the army of occupation ; 

“ Contributions in kind shall, as far as possible, be 
paid for in ready money. 

“All seizure of, and destruction, or intentional 
damage done to religious, charitable, and educational 
institutions, to historical monuments, works of art or 
science, is prohibited, and should be made the subject of 
proceedings.” 


Alas! What “ proceedings ’’ can Louvain now take? 
Or how shall the miners of Mons, shut down in their coal- 
pits to die slowly of hunger, protest that “ family honor 
and rights, individual lives and private property must 
be respected’’? It is not only treaties which to the 
dominating German soul are “ merely scraps of paper.’’ 

Among the provisions laid down by The Hague Con- 
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ference of 1907 we can here refer only to two as specially 
appropriate to the present situation. Under the Fifth 
Convention (upon the motion of Belgium) all neutral 
territory was declared inviolable; and (upon the motion 
of Great Britain) even the transit of troops or convoys 
across it was forbidden. Further, the British proposal 
to prohibit floating mines, and to limit contact mines to 
certain areas, was objected to by Germany, whose repre- 
sentative declared that “the dictates of conscience and 
good feeling afforded better security than written stipula- 
tions.”’ In none of the European Conventions or Con- 
ferences do we find provision in regard to the firing of 
naval officers upon their own compatriots struggling in 
the water after their ship has sunk. For that case also, 
we suppose, the dictates of conscience and good feeling 
afford the best security. 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE WAR. 


THe thoughts of all classes are at present so much 
centred upon the European situation that there is 
grave danger that want of attention will lead us into 
chaos at home. Trade Unions, in especial, are faced 
by a problem of the utmost gravity. Unemployment is 
already very widespread, and there can be no doubt that 
in many trades it will grow worse as the war goes on. 
To meet such a strain as they will have to bear, the 
out-of-work funds 


of the unions are utterly in- 


adequate. Unless help is forthcoming, they are 
confronted with the alternatives of suspending 
benefits or complete bankruptcy. Trade Union 


finance, none tvo strong at the best of times, was 
never designed to meet the prospect of a suspension, on 
a large scale and for an indefinite period, of the nation’s 
industrial life. Nor is this anything to be blamed or 
wondered at; the duty of providing for those who are 
thrown out of work at such a time rightly falls upon the 
community as a whole. 

At the same time, it is of the utmost importance 
that the Unions should be kept alive and prosperous. If 
the close of the war found them crippled or demoralized, 
the loss to the nation would be enormous, and the 
prospects of social improvement indefinitely retarded. 
At any cost, the community must secure the stability 
of the Labor organizations. Nor would it be natural 
for the Government at such a time to abstain from 
using the most obvious and convenient machinery for 
the relief of distress. The greater part of the Unions 
already pay out-of-work benefit to their members, and it 
is clear that they can continue to do so, if only adequate 
help is given them. 

It is too early yet for an accurate estimate to be 
made of the extent and incidence of unemployment. 
All we know is that the depression is already deep-seated, 
and that it has seriously affected several of our greatest 
industries, notably coal mining and the cotton trade. 
We know further that in many of the smaller occupa- 
tions, such as the furnishing trades, the distress has for 
some time been very great. Immediate action is neces- 
sary, if general destitution is to be averted. 

Clearly it is best, as far as possible, to work through 
the existing machinery, and to reduce the need for 





fresh legislation, which means delay, to a minimum. 
Already, we have, in Part II. of the Insurance Act, a 
provision, of which most of the important, and many 
of the less important, Unions have already availed them- 
selves, for a State subsidy to the unemployment benefits 
of the Unions. In seven principal industries, including 
building, shipbuilding, and engineering, all workers are 
compulsorily insured; and in these cases the Act is 
worked as far as possible through the Trade Unions. 
Moreover, under section 106, any Union, whether its 
members are in an insured trade or not, can claim a 
refund of one-sixth of the total sum which it expends in 
out-of-work benefit. Most great industries are already 
largely covered by this provision, the chief exceptions 
being the dockers’, carters’, and some of the mining and 
textile Unions. Here, then, the Government and 
organized labor have to their hand a method which, 
properly modified, may help them to meet the situation. 

It is, however, obvious that Section 106, as it stands, 
falls far short of what is required. The Unions are 
already getting the refund of one-sixth, and their position 
is slightly improved by the recent amending Act, which 
has removed the upper limit of 12s. beyond which the 
refund could not previously be claimed; but there is no 
chance that, with this help alone, they, or other Unions 
which may come in under the Act, will be able to meet 
their liabilities. There isinstant need fora large increase 
of the subsidy. Whether the method adopted be the 
direct raising of the proportion from one-sixth to a 
half or even more, or the juster but more complicated 
plan of refunding to each Union all that it has to pay, 
during the crisis, over and above its expenditure on out- 
of-work benefit in normal times, it is clear that the 
Government must be prepared to allocate a large sum 
for the purpose. A single-clause Bill, raising the pro- 
portion of the subsidy, could be passed into law without 
delay ; and this is clearly all the legislation that is needed 
under this head. 

This proposal has the additional advantage that it 
would in no way upset the elaborate actuarial calcula- 
tions upon which Part II. of the Insurance Act are 
based ; for all money expended under section 106 comes, 
not out of the general fund under Part II., but out of 
monies specially provided by Parliament. 

Thus simply it is possible to meet the needs of all 
those Unions—by far the greater number—which have 
out-of-work funds in existence. Nearly 1,500,000 Trade 
Unionists are already covered by section 106, and the 
case of all the other Unions which pay out-of-work 
benefit might be met by the suggested increase of 
subsidy. For those which do not—the dockers, miners, 
and the rest—it is desirable that some stimulus should 
be given which would lead, in every possible instance, 
to the immediate starting of such benefits. It appears 
that the South Wales miners have applied the right 
principle in the wrong way. They have already begun 
to levy all their members who remain at work in support 
of those who are thrown out; but, instead of creating 
an unemployment fund of their own, they are con- 
tributing the sum so raised to the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund—seemingly with the assurance that the proceeds 
will be used to relieve unemployment in the South 
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Wales coalfield. It is difficult to see how this assurance 
can have been given them; and, in view of the opposite 
dangers that the fund will be either hoarded or 
indiscriminately run upon, it would surely be better, 
and more to the national advantage, for each Union to 
provide first of all for the needs of its own members, 
who can be in the long run most economically relieved 
out of their own funds. The principle adopted by the 
South Wales miners is right, and, at least wherever 
out-of-work pay is wanting, the stronger Unions should 
at once levy their working members; but it is equally 
certain that the money so raised should be kept in the 
Union’s own hands. Furthermore, the Board of Trade 
would certainly put no restrictions or delays in the way 
of making on money so expended, whether raised by 
contributions or by levies, whatever refund Parliament 
may decide to substitute for the present one-sixth. This 
should enable the dockers, the miners, and most of the 
other Societies without unemployment funds, to come 
into line. 

One very grave problem, which is in danger of 
being left out of account, is that of short time. Thou- 
sands of workers are already getting so few hours of 
employment in a week, that a living wage is utterly 
out of their reach. 
make 


Thousands more, who normally 


‘ , 


‘good wages,’’ are now earning barely enough to 
keep body and soul together. It would be manifestly 
absurd if either these workers were disqualified for all 
distress benefit, irrespective of the meagreness of their 
present earnings, or if they could make an actual profit 
by leaving their short time employment and going on 
out-of-work benefit. Provision must be made by the 
Unions, and sanctioned by the authorities controlling 
the Government subsidy, whereby the earnings of short- 
time workers may be brought up at least to the level of 
unemployment benefit, or even, if a suitable method can 
be devised, to a little more, and whereby such grants 
may count for purposes of the Government refund to 
the Trade Union concerned. Fortunately, in the majority 
of cases in which short time is worked, the method is to 
drop so many days in the week, rather than so many 
hours in the day. It is therefore easy to follow the 
practice already adopted in the administration of Part 
II. (not Part I.) of the Insurance Act, and to calculate 
By these 
provisions the short-timer may be prevented from leaving 
work, and the greatest possible number of persons kept 
actually at their normal occupations, without recourse 


unemployment not by weeks, but by days. 


to fancy schemes of “educational ’’ employment and the 
like. 

We are considering, in this article, how, in the 
present crisis, the Government can help the Unions, and 
how the Unions can help the Government. The non- 
Unionist, as such, is therefore not our present concern. 
Yet clearly, if a really satisfactory method can be devised 
of relieving distress through the Unions, the more persons 
who can be dealt with in this way the better. It does 
not seem, however, that the Unions either can, or should, 
at the present time, saddle themselves with the 
responsibility of looking after those who have not seen 


fit to join them in times of national peace. The non- 


Unionists, in the main, will have, it seems, to seek relief 








through the local Distress or Relief Committees. 


It is, 
however, not desirable that the Unions should have, at 
this moment, to close their ranks to newcomers ; but this, 
unless they are given special help, they can hardly avoid 
doing. New members now will be mainly unemployed or 
under-employed members: they will not, according to the 
Union rules, be for some time “in benefit’”’ 


3; and, mean- 
while, they will be paying no contributions to bring them 
into benefit. It should be possible for the State to refund 
to the Unions all money expended on benefits to new 
members, on condition that these members are allowed 
to come into benefit at once, without the usual period of 
probation. The same provision might well be extended 
further to all present members of the Unions who 
are now, for one reason or another, not “in benefit.’’ 
One important 


some Societies, mainly or wholly consisting of low-paid 


special case remains. There are 
women workers, which cannot possibly afford to raise an 
out-of-work fund by levying their employed—probably 
under-employed—members. There seems no solution 
in this case save the giving of a national grant to a 
body representative of the organizations of working 
women. Such a grant could then be distributed to the 
various Unions according to their needs. As the greater 
number of organized women workers are employed in the 
textile industry, to the most important branches of which 
the previous provisions would be adequate, the sum 1e- 
quired would not be large. 


need which is none the less urgent for being com- 


It would, however, meet a 


paratively small. 

Taken together, these measures would appear to be, 
for the present, the best solution of the problem 
They have the 
immense advantage that on both hands they make full 
use of the existing machinery. They would save the 
Unions from financial collapse, and they would enable 
the Government to relieve distress and prevent over- 


which now confronts the Trade Unions. 


lapping and chaos, with the minimum of new legislation. 
In all these respects they are surely infinitely to be 
preferred to the only alternative, which is to relieve all 
forms of distress through the various local Committees. 
That suggestion amounts to the scrapping of Trade 
Unionism; but with Part II. of the Insurance Act 
already in operation, it is far easier, as well as economic- 
ally and morally better, to subsidize self-help rather than 
to resort to a wholesale and demoralizing system of 
individual doles. 





THE NEED FOR STRENGTH AND 


CLEARNESS AT HOME.* 


To anyone who doubted the quality of the British—and 
there have been a thousand reasons for doubting that 
quality in the political and social life of the last ten 
years—the spectacle of our country during the opening 
weeks of this struggle must have been enormously re- 
was a certain 


assuring. At first, of course, there 
froth of foolishness; but now it is manifest that 
the deep inexpressive will of our peoples runs 


strong and clear. It has every need to run strong 





* Copyright, 1914, by the “New York World.” 
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and clear, andit is the duty of everyone who deals 
in expression and statement, to keep the air free 
from mischievous suggestions, from impertinent activities, 
from well-intentioned diversions of energy, that may 
waste our moral and material resources in the great 
double work that lies before us, the defeat of our 
enemies in the field and the pacification of Europe on the 
one hand, and the salvation and reconstruction of our 
social and economic life on the other. 

It was natural that at first all the best energies of 
our country should be directed to the North Sea and 
Belgium, and the international situation. It was almost 
inevitable that the censorship, the press control, and the 
recruiting work should be abandoned to anyone who 
happened to be left over from the more urgent business 
afoot, and that a great deal of residual energy of the 
intelligent hysterical sort should get loose for a time, and 
gain an altogether misleading prominence in the more 
slap-dash section of the press. The “ officials’’ con- 
trived to do a very considerable amount of real mischief 
by withholding information, mangling important tele- 
grams and cables, and snubbing the thousands of helpers 
who were immediately ready for service. The British 
Bazaar Patroness, moreover, bolted noisily and con- 
spicuously. There was a sudden proliferation of funds 
and charities, a vulgar flourish of subscription lists; 
these people manifestly had not begun to form a con- 
ception of the scale upon which things were happening. 
And also there was a rather idiotic food panic, and then 
an equally idiotic ‘“ Business as usual’’ reaction. But 
these things were almost entirely confined to a small 
though conspicuous minority of people, the pseudo-loyal 
snob class, the froth of our national life. It touched the 
masses not at all. All that sort of thing is passing out 
of the picture, passing almost as rapidly as that heroic 
legend of Ulster, Ulster the Imperial Province, Ulster 
the last refuge of patriotism and virtue, which filled the 
Maffick papers and distressed smart dinner parties six 
weeks (and an eternity) ago. Ulster, after a last flicker- 
ing attempt at the limelight, prepares to do its duty like 
the rest of us. How tawdry all that stuff seems now! 
Presently somebody will lead off these big foolish 
Charitable Funds into a dark corner and there in- 
corporate them with some rationally conceived national 
purpose, and the country will settle down quietly and 
steadfastly to the gigantic tasks that lie before it. 

The task at home is a new and wonderful one. We 
have to take a shattered, individualist-competitive State, 
with its credit damaged, its banks timid and perplexed, 
its capitalists shuffling and hiding behind subscription 
lists and one another while they make the most ingenious 
attempts to escape losses in a crisis when all securities 
must necessarily depreciate and every honest man must 
lose ; we have to take this State and so handle it that it 
will maintain an army front of 600,000 men for as long as 
this war continues, stand steady through all that time of 
stress, and stand steady when presently peace is declared 
and amidst a most appalling day of reckoning for 
financiers that army comes back home again. The whole 
scheme of individualism has broken down. The theory 
that enlightened self-interest would keep a State together 
went into the rubbish heap when the prosperous classes 











scrambled the people’s food at the stores and the Stock 
Exchange had to be shut up to avoid a national disaster 
from the floundering terror of the rich. We know quite 
clearly that the professionally and instinctively and 
obstinately rich are the greatest danger England has to 
consider, now that she is at death-grips with Germany. 
All over the country they are stopping businesses that 
even at a loss they ought to continue ; they are dismissing 
servants whose misfortunes they ought to share. They 
will lay off workers by the hundred thousand rather than 
risk their own immediate comfort and security. Their 
silly little cheques, their poor million or so of “ Charity,” 
will not blind a modern democracy to that. And we dis- 
cover that in a thousand important matters the pursuit 
of profit along the line of least resistance has led our 
“captains of industry ’’ to abandon a hundred almost 
vitally necessary productions to German competition. 
They do not seem to have had the slightest consideration 
There is, for example, 
a shortage of several greatly needed drugs, and it is by 


for possible national necessities. 


the merest chance that haphazard profiteering has not 
led to a deficiency in one of the most essential factors in 
the ammunition of our troops. These wealthy, owning 
and directing people are the weakest part of our national 
array during this war and our greatest danger at its end. 

We have already had to take some very strong 
measures as a State against the naturally spasmodic and 
un-coordinated activities of individualism. We have had 
to introduce special legislation against the hoarding of 
food by the wealthy and the holding up of food supplies ; 
we have had to arrest the frantic selling of speculators, 
counter gold hoarding, and threaten various banks. 
There is an urgent necessity now to save the poorer class 
of tenant from their landlords, and still more to check 
the holding up of business by wholesale dismissals and 
It may be necessary to 
give wageearners a claim for their wages until their 


the reckless laying by of plant. 


employer shows satisfactory cause for their dismissal. 
In peace times the cruelty and mischief of turning off 
decent workers into unemployment and degeneration to 
suit the fluctuations of the market, has never reached the 
scale of national disaster. 
that it may do so in the next few months unless we antici- 


There is every possibility 


pate and prepare for it by insisting that it is as much 
the duty of an employer to stand by his people in times 
of economic stress as it is for a gunner to stand by his 
gun under fire. And it may be as necessary to take over 
and work all sorts of shut down works as it is to comman- 
deer horses and waggons for the army. 

We have, indeed, as a State, to prepare to “take 
hold ’’ to an unprecedented, an unlimited, extent in the 
coming months. 
by stampedes of our “captains of industry” and 
“ financiers,” 


On the one hand, we are threatened 


and, on the other, there is the danger of 
having huge masses of population idle and wretched. 
And at the end of the war, when Lord Kitchener’s various 
armies are discharged en masse into the already greatly dis- 
organized community, there will be added the task of 
repatriating this glut of heroes—at least, ex-heroes, for 
suddenly that Maffick press which has now nothing too 
good to say about our “ Tommies,” will have nothing too 
bad to say of the “ British working-man,’’ who comes to 
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light when the uniform is discarded. Against our efforts 
to get things straight the landowner and capitalist will 
be holding tight for advantages. And, incidentally, 
there will have to be an almost miraculous adjustment 
of the monetary system after a conflict which will have 
doubled the indebtedness of the world. The world is 
already insolvent, and fights now bankrupt up to the 
knees; in some probably masked form it will have to 
contrive to pay eight or ten shillings in the pound after 
the war while apparently keeping straight on. The 
usurer must prepare his soul for a composition. But 
he is not used to preparing his soul. If we 
trust to the economic and social methods that did in a 
sort of way work before the war in this crisis, if we leave 
the readjustment very largely to private enterprise and 
the higgling of the market, there will be such a social 
smash as the world has never seen before. In these 
matters the path of courage is the path of safety. 

The State will have to take hold, for there is nothing 
else to take hold, and therefore it is advisable for the 
State to get hold now. The essential danger before us 
is the danger of detached people, of uncontrolled 
individual self-seeking and ugly rushes of loose crowds, 
and so the primary need is to get just as much of the 
material of the country and as large a proportion of the 
population as possible into disciplined relations with the 
State. The State is already in control of the railways, 
and this control needs to be strengthened and made more 
manifest; in addition, the State should steadfastly 
strengthen its grip upon the food supply, steadily taking 
over control both at the producing and the distributing 
end. In addition, it should press on the organization of 
housing and get into far more intimate relations than 
exist at present with the manufacture of textiles, boots, 
and clothing. Urgently do we want a better organiza- 
tion of local government, a bolder, abler local-governing 
body, a Citizens’ Committee, to face the local crises of 
the general necessity. Then, if the worst comes to the 
worst, and a pound note ceases to be worth twopence, and 
money vanishes from the sight of men, the mass of the 
community will still be fed and housed and clothed, and 
able to reflect with calmness upon the situation. No 
new Josephs will arise to bring our people into fresh 
centuries of bondage to the Pharaoh of private property. 
The huge losses of the war will fall where they can best 
be borne, upon the creditor classes, and we shall have 
an arithmetical rather than a social revolution. 

Now it is manifest that to steer us through this huge 
and now almost unavoidable transition from adventitious 
to organized economics, we need the very ablest men our 
community can produce. We need the utmost public 
watchfulness and the keenest criticism. It is the plain 
duty of every intelligent man who is not absorbed in the 
actual conduct of the war to understand and help to the 
utmost the various processes of this great change in our 
And here it is that we pay most 
dearly for our persistence in a method of government, the 
method of government by party politicians elected on a 
ridiculous system, which has falsified all the customary 
habits and issues of our public life and eliminated so much 
of our national vigor of mind and character from public 
affairs. All this vast work of social reconstruction in 
England falls now into the hands of a hastily improvised 


social organization. 





committee, of the inconvenient number of ten, 
under the lead of Mr. Herbert Samuel, a public 
man of exceptional integrity and influential con- 
nections, but essentially a Parliament man, uninspiring, 
of no great mental power or administrative ability, the 
author of some irritating social legislation, and not very 
successful either at making our stamps stick, our tele- 
phones work, or our postal servants contented. He is 
quite a good man, but he is not good enough for the huge 
occasion he faces on our behalf. He has neither the in- 
tellectual vigor nor the force of character to control this 
reconstruction, and it is highly desirable that more 
creative and experienced minds should be brought in from 
the world outside the party games of Westminster, to 
help in the giant’s task. A man of the type of Professor 
Michael Sadler, for example, with broad constructive 
experience and no Parliamentary habits, would be a 
great accession to the work. This is no time for figure- 
heads and the graces and courtesies of political charity. 
We want the best men leading us at home quite as much 
as abroad. At present, behind the fighting line we are 
scarcely being led at all. The general disposition is good, 
but the general direction is poor. What we need, indeed, 
is men with the devotion of saints and the minds 
and wills of archangels, but Heaven does not send such 
men to undeserving nations. Pygmies though we are, 
and hampered by all the maimed and selfish habits, the 
accumulated insincerities of the years of insecure peace 
that are now at an end, we have to address ourselves to 
the greatest administrative readjustment that was ever 
forced upon a community as its alternative to destruction. 
H. G. WEtts. 





A London Biarp. 


Wuen Mr. Balfour rose after Mr. Redmond in the 
Irish debate last Monday, I think everybody was 
expecting to hear a speech designed to bring Ireland 
yet closer to the common flag. Never was expectation 
more dismally belied. Personally, I can recall no 
parallel to the sudden revulsion of feeling—the dismay, 
amazement, and anger—that swept over the House as 
the wrecking intention of the performance became 


manifest. On the Opposition side there was some 
cheering, taken up, rather shamefacedly, by Mr. 
Bonar Law. Most of the back-benchers, however, 


sat silent, obviously vexed and ill at ease. Perhaps 
some approach to a parallel for the incident 
might be traced in the notorious attack from the 
same quarter on Campbell-Bannerman’s great-minded 
and far-seeing grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal—an instrument of which Mr. Balfour com- 
plained at the time that it did nothing to prevent our 
former foes from preparing for a new war against this 
country. What a commentary on the present position 
of affairs! And what a warning for all who might be 
disposed to trust to the counsels of a guide who, if he 
had obtained his way in South Africa, might now have 
had us confronted in that part of our dominions with the 
dangers of “a new war,’’ incited and sustained by the 
neighboring German colony! 
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Even before the news of the burning of Louvain had 
reached the United States, public opinion across the 
Atlantic was decidedly in our favor. 
friend writes me that in his lifetime (and he is 
over seventy) he never before found in club circles, 
and (outside of the German group) among the 
men of the street, such a substantial uniformity 
of opinion on a question or issue of the day. 
All feel, he continues, that the invasion of the 
peace and prosperity of Europe is due to the 
Kaiser’s ambition and to his desire to test his magnificent 
military machine. And this feeling extends even to 
German-born American citizens. Dr. Abraham Jacobi, 
a fellow student and lifelong friend of the late Carl 
Schurz, has given strong expression to it, while Oswald 
Garrison Villard, who is the son of a man of German 
birth and who has always held German sympathies, has 
contributed an article to the New York “ Evening Post,’’ 
denouncing “the sophisms of a Miinsterberg.” He 
affirms that “the hot haste of the Kaiser” is nothing 
short of a crime against the Germany of high aspirations 
and noble ideals, and predicts that “absolutism must 
pay for this denial of Christianity.’’ 


An American 


Ir is to be hoped that we have heard the last of 
threats on the part of employers to discharge those of 
their workmen who refuse to enlist. Such action has 
already roused the working-classes to anger, in London at 
least. A friend, who was present at a meeting in Hyde 
Park addressed by a couple of lady recruiters, tells me 
that the speakers were severely heckled by the crowd. 
Some of the ‘voices’’ expressed disbelief in the 
good faith of the promises of employers to keep places 
open for those of their workmen who go on active service. 
Seemingly—at any rate this was believed by the 
Hyde Park crowd—similar promises made during the 
South African War were not kept. “ If Kitchener backs 
what you say, then we’ll go gladly,’’ was a common 
answer to the persuasions to enlist. 


Aw Englishwoman who has this week escaped with 
bare life through the German lines in Belgium, tells me 
the German officers were never tired of boasting about 
the virtues of their enormous Krupp guns, the existence 
of which was kept so secret. They say the guns will 
astonish the British as much as the “ Long Toms”’ did 
in the Boer War. The “ Long Toms”’ were 6-in. ; these 
are 16-in. The size of a shell increases in geometric 
progression with a gun’s calibre, and they look to these 
enormous shells to keep the Channel clear while their 
transports are crossing. (How the transports are to 
arrive is not quite so definitely explained.) With equal 
confidence, they count upon the vast Krupp howitzers 
to reduce the forts of Paris, Antwerp, or any other 
city. The howitzers are variously described as 13-in. 
or 16-in. As they throw their projectiles in a high 
arc, their range is not so extended as the guns, but with 
the help of aeroplanes they can sight almost as 
accurately, and the effect of their huge explosive shells, 
bursting on percussion in the centre of a fortress, may 
well be terrific, 
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MR. WELLS AND ANTI-WAR PROPAGANDA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Si,—In your issue of the 29th ult., Mr. H. G. Wells 
says :— 


‘“‘The real task of mankind is to get better sense into 
the heads of humanity generally, and to end not 
simply war, but the idea of war. What printing and writing 
and talking have done, printing and writing and talking can 
undo. Our business is to kill ideas. . The 
ultimate purpose . . is propaganda, the destruction of 
certain beliefs and the creation of others.”’ 


A very large number of men and women have not merely 
been convinced of this for many years, but—without waiting 
until the cataclysm had come upon us—have been attempting 
to carry their conviction into effect. They include some 
who, as a result of the study of the very complex problem 
of reaching the mind of the average hostile man in this 
matter, decided rightly or wrongly a year or two ago, that 
in a certain method of approach (which does not consist, as 
I shall indicate presently, in emphasizing the value of 
economic as against moral arguments) lay the best promise of 
success. The movement rallied to itself men of the most 
diverse political and religious parties, including, for 
instance, many in the Church of England, but also very 
many of the Society of Friends. Particularly, however, did 
it win support in such centres as the Universities of Great 
Britain, Germany, America, and France. It is, perhaps, 
essentially a young men’s movement; and, to my certain 
knowledge, very great personal sacrifices—hostility of 
relatives, surrendering of financial advantages, and so 
forth—have been made by young men in every one of the 
countries I have mentioned in order to take an active part 
in this work. 

In part as a matter of justice to them and to others who 
have made sacrifices of other kinds, but much more because 
that warfare against false ideas which Mr. Wells urges will 
certainly not be helped by the distortion and misrepresenta- 
tion of efforts which, while more obscure, of course, than 
his own, are certainly not less sincere, may I crave a little 
of your space to deal with certain strictures levelled by Mr. 
Wells? Speaking of the need for propaganda, he says :— 


“When I write ‘ propaganda,’ I do not for a moment 
mean the propaganda with which the name of Mr. Norman 
Angell is associated, this great modern doctrine that war 
does not pay. What is the good of this huckster’s 
argument? It revolts all honorable men. - « Our 
propaganda against the Prussian idea has to be no vile 
argument to the pocket. . « We want not those 
ingenious arrangements of figures that touch the Angell 
imagination. o 
Mr. Wells’s plain implication, of course, is that the 

propaganda to which he and I refer consists of an attempt to 
demonstrate that war does not pay in terms of dividends, 
so much per cent. cash; that it is concerned mainly with 
statistical demonstrations of such a proposition; that it is 
not concerned with what he calls “ the unpaying things— 
love, art, happiness, honesty, generosity.’’ 

In all courtesy I would ask Mr. Wells a question or two. 
On what does he base his statement of our aims, and the 
character of our work? (I may mention incidentally that a 
mere fraction of my own writings deals with the financial 
and economic aspect of this question; and there are no 
“ingenious arrangements of figures’’: not a single table of 
statistics in the whole of them.) The view he has expressed 
is, I know, that of the “ smart paragraphist ’’—just as it is 
the popular journalistic view that we have been trying to 
prove war to be impossible, or that bank panics would stop 
war, or that war would cause instant ruin, or rubbish of a 
like kind. But Mr. Wells is, of course, aware that that 
sort of misrepresentation is the invariable fate of all ideas 
that disturb old habits of thought. (For a generation all 
evolution was for the popular newspaper writer summed up 
in the proposition that “ our grandfathers had tails.’’) 

The first number of the monthly review which was 
created to further the propaganda Mr. Wells derides con- 
tained a general statement of aim and policy. With 
reference to any difference which might distinguish this 
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movement from earlier anti-war efforts occurs the following 
passage :— 


“That difference does not reside in the fact that we 
value the economic as opposed to the moral plea. All human 
values are moral, or they are not human. The value of 
wealth, as of food, is derivable from the fact that it = 1g 
human life; of literature, that it embellishes it; of religion, 
that it sanctifies it—though the first may connote a glutton, 
the second a bore, and the last a bigot. . « . We 
believe in peace in the sense of the substitution of union 
for disunion, of partnership for rivalry, of comradeship for 
quarrel, only in part because it is a means to the end 
whereby men can more efficiently carry on their war with 
Nature; much more because it is a means to the end of 
making human intercourse of greater worth and finer 
quality, more purged of cowardly suspicions, of hatreds and 
misconceptions masquerading as virtues, of cruelties arid 
stupidities that darken life. And it is so a means because 
the emergence of the finer things depends upon a form of 
human intercourse which can only rest upon a basis of 
justice, and that in its turn upon understanding; both of 
which are in jeopardy so long as they are subject to the 
mechanical hazard of physical force.” 


It is perfectly true that in dealing with ideals like 
those embodied in the literature of Nieztscheanism and 
Prussianism, ideals which extol war and force as beautiful 
and desirable in themselves, it was necessary to find for 
collective conduct a standard of judgment, a basic sanction, 
which should be common to all Western society now that 
(whether we like it or not) such common sanction can no 
longer be found in religious dogma or in any universally 
accepted authoritative code. The appeal to intuition, to 
sentiment, to “ the universal conscience,’’ fails, because with 
two equally sincere and thinking men, intuition, sentiment, 
and conscience will indicate too diametrically opposed 
courses. That final test, the common sanction, can be 
found in “ the general well-being,’ on the meaning of which 
we in the Western world are sufficiently agreed for practical 
purposes. 

In the sub-title of ‘The Great Illusion ’—I merely take 
that book as a type of the literature which our movement 
has produced—the scope and subject are indicated as “A 
study of the relation of military power to national ad- 
vantage.’’ And, if one reads as far as the introductory 
synopses and the chapter headings, one sees that “ad- 
vantage’’ is there defined as including such things as 
nationality—the right of people to be of their place and race 
and language, the right of groups to live in their own way. 
And as a matter of simple fact, the lesser part of the book 
deals with the material side, and the larger part with the 
relation of military power to the protection and enlargement 
of the moral and spiritual possessions of men. We have 
throughout—certainly I have—taken the essential realities 
by which our politics must be tested to be well-being, 
happiness, and dignity in the largest and broadest sense of 
the term: health, sufficiency, cleanliness, leisure, laughter, 
contact of mind with mind, satisfaction of physical, intel- 
lectual and emotional hunger and thirst, affection, the play 
of childhood, grace, courtesy, beauty, love—all those things 
which, by the common consent of Christendom and the 
Western world, give value to human life. And the question 
which first and last we ask is this: “ What does political 
power, embodied in military force, do for the protection and 
extension of these things? What, in terms of those things, 
can a nation or race achieve by the military domination of 
another? ” 

Such a query is certainly not irrelevant to the present 
war. That war is—we are told every day—a war for the 
“mastery of Europe,’ for the domination of Teuton over 
Slav or Slav over Teuton, with such subsidiary objects as 
the undoing of past conquests, the reconquering of conquered 
provinces, or, it may be, the conquering of new; and, in so 
far as Britain’s part is concerned, the maintenance of the 
Balance of Power on the assumption that preponderant power 
of a neighbor is likely to be used against us. The whole 
struggle is, in so far as the volition of the peoples enters into 
its sanction or toleration at all, a struggle for the political 
power by one group as against another. And the whole effort 
of our movement has been to raise the fundamental question 
of what political power can accomplish when achieved: to 
ask what the real value of conquered territory is to the 
conqueror : to ask whether political mastery and domination 
over others can be turned to any moral, social, or economic 








end. Our doctrine, as applied to this struggle, is embodied 
in this question: “ If you—Frank or Teuton, Slav or Briton— 
can secure this mastery of Europe, how will it profit your 
people or add any mortal thing—moral or material—of 
value to your lives?”’ In answering that question we have 
attempted to show how, in the nature of things, the reason 
why, in a world which is necessarily a world of partnership 
and co-operation, military domination of other men must be 
futile. We have felt that there is all the difference in the 
world between asserting that a given policy is immoral 
because it shocks our intuitions and emotions (the contrary 
policy which we urge as moral may shock the intuitions and 
emotions of the man we are trying to convince), and showing, 
on the basis of some commonly agreed test that it is, if 
successful, empty and futile, irrelevant to those aims for 
which States are founded. I have attempted to state the 
difference between the two processes in these terms :— 


“The real distinction, if any, between the older, and 
newer pacifists is that the older appealed to an intuitive 
unanalyzed ideal which they did not justify by a process of 
reason, while the newer attempt to obtain their result by 
analysis, by showing the how and why of certain facts in 
human relations, instead of merely holding up an ideal, 
without the process of rationalistic justification. . 
the history of human progress reveals anything, it is surely 
this—that some of the best human emotion has been ex- 
ng upon some of the worst possible objects. . . . It 
1as been from no defect of good intention that humanity has 
gone astray on these matters so long; the more moral the 
man the greater often was the futility of his life and the 
cruelty of his acts. - It is overlooked that the 
emotion of humanity repelling from war may be more than 
counteracted by the equally strong moral emotions we con- 
nect with patriotism: war may occasion suffering, but men 
are, or should be, prepared to endure suffering for their 
country. That men are called upon to suffer for an ideal 
may be the very fact which constitutes its attraction to 
them. The difference between the pacifist and the 
militarist is not at bottom a moral one (assuming that we 
take the best statement of each case), but an intellectual 
one, and if we are to bring about that political reformation 
of Europe which is to liberate us from the militarist burden, 
as the religious reformation liberated Europe from religious 
oppression, the processes will have to be intellectual.’’ 


And I have appealed, in support of this view, to something 
more than a mere historical analogy, in these terms :— 


“How did religious warfare—at times the bloodiest, 
most hateful, most passionate, most persistent warfare that 
ever devastates Europe—come to an end? Obviously it was 
a matter of advancing opinion, a change of ideas and intel- 
lectual conceptions in Europe. The world of religious wars 
and of the Inquisition was a world which had a quite 
definite conception of the relation of authority to religious 
belief and to truth—as that authority was the source of 
truth; that truth could be, and should be, protected by 
force. What broke down this conception was a growing 
realization that authority, force, was irrelevant to the issues 
of truth (a party of heretics triumphed by virtue of some 
physical accident, as that they occupied a mountain region) ; 
that it was ineffective, and that the essence of truth was 


something outside the scope of Dm gy om conflict. As the 
realization of this grew, the conflicts declined. 
“So with conflict between the political groups. They 


arise from a corresponding conception of the relation of 
military authority to political ends—those ends for which 
governments are founded—the protection of life and 
property, the promotion of well-being. When it is mutually 
realized by the parties concerned that security of life and 
property, like the security of truth, is not derived from 
military force; that military force is as ineffective, as 
irrelevant, to the end of promoting prosperity as of 
promoting truth, then political wars will cease, as religious 
wars have ceased, for the same reason and in the same way.” 


Because Mr. Wells has laid in his article such a special 
stress on the réle of ideas in the causation and prevention of 
war, 1 will quote two more short passages to show to what 
extent the propaganda he derides is in accordance with his 


principles. In the introduction to my last book occurs the 
following :— 


“‘It is the supremacy of certain ideas that creates the 
present condition of international society, just as it is the 
prevailing ideas among the units which compose any society, 
whether that of a cannibal island or a Catholic nunnery, 
which determine its character. The story of civilization is 
the story of the development of ideas: the Paleolithic man 
of Northern Europe was physically a much finer man than 
the modern Londoner, as is, indeed, the present-day 
Cameroon cannibal. The qualities which explain the 
differences between their respective social states are intel- 
lectual and moral,’’ 
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And in that section of ‘‘ The Great Illusion ”’ in which I have 
dealt with methods there is the following :— 


*‘ However we may start, with whatever plan, however 
elaborated or varied, the end is always the same—the 
progress of man in this matter depends upon the degree to 
which his ideas are just; man advances by the victories of 
his mind and character.”’ 


The foregoing are not “selected” passages. Their 
general drift and tone dominate practically everything I have 
written on this subject, and I do not think that Mr. Wells 
can quote a single passage which is in any way in contra- 
diction with them. 

Your readers must judge how far it is just to stigmatize 
such ideas as based upon “a huckster’s argument that revolts 
all honorable men,” and how far any useful purpose in our 
common cause is served by so misrepresenting them.— 
Yours, &c., NorMan ANGELL. 

September 3rd, 1914. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Last week, while German soldiers were destroying 
with German thoroughness the historic City of Louvain, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, with Scottish persistency, was still 
trying to prove in your columns that Sir Edward Grey is 
responsible for the European War, because his policy has 
been “strengthening the hands of German militarism against 
the attacks of German democracy.”’ 

I do not know how much Mr. MacDonald knows about 
either German militarism or German democracy ; but, if he 
is wishful for further information, let him read the very 
clear, straightforward, entirely candid and non-moral 
account of the aims and methods of modern German policy 
lately published by Prince von Bulow, who directed it, as 
Imperial Chancellor, from 1900 to 1908, especially that 
section of the book which deals with the Reichstag. 
(“Imperial Germany.” By Prince Bernhard von Bilow. 
English translation. Cassell.) 

Germany is not a democracy, and it is not our business 
to make her one. It is the business of the Germans. Our 
business is with the German State, which can and does com- 
mand the obedience of the German nation. For the consti- 
tution and actions of that State the German nation, and no 
one else, is responsible. That is why we are at war, not 
with the Kaiser, but with the German nation. 

Some of us, British citizens, but proud even now to be 
Germans by blood, by intellectual affinity, and by sensi- 
bility, can see more clearly perhaps than Mr. MacDonald, or 
even the German nation itself, what are the real issues 
involved in this conflict. We can measure, in our small 
circle, the difference in spirit between the Germany of our 
grandparents and the Germany of our cousins and their 
children, and we can estimate its causes. It is not due 
simply, or chiefly, as Prince Bulow tells us, to the increase 
of German prosperity and to the growing needs of Germany 
as a National State and a Great Power. It is chiefly due 
to the persistent indoctrination among the most docile, the 
most long-suffering, and the most over-educated people in 
Europe of a false, wicked, and arrogant theory of human 
society and Government, which has obscured for this genera- 
tion, among every section of political thinkers, even among 
the allies of Mr. MacDonald, the great and immortal 
tradition of German idealism and tolerance. We had hoped 
that Germany would fight out alone her own spiritual battles, 
and that, where principles failed, common sense and self- 
interest would restrain her from breaking the peace of 
Europe. But the thinkers and dreamers have had their way, 
and so, obedient as ever, the kindliest of peoples has marched 
forth to conquest and rapine. 

This is a war, not between peoples but between ideas. 
Just because it is a war of ideas it must be fought out 
sternly, to the point of utter and crushing refutation. Those 
of us whose love for Germany is bound up with a knowledge 
of her history and a passionate sense of her real place in the 
civilized life of mankind, will know where our duty lies at 
this moment. Only in the great hour of adversity, as in the 
dark days of Napoleon, when she laid the indestructible 
foundations of her national unity, can Germany find herself 
again, 





Fifty years ago another great war of ideas was 
fought out on the North American Continent, which 
has a consolation and a warning for us in Europe 
at the present time. The wounds of the War of 
1861-1864, which was contested with such unpre- 
cedented bloodshed and tenacity, and ended with the final 
and crushing refutation of the Southern theory of govern- 
ment, have long since healed. But the wounds inflicted by 
the unwise settlement, which mistook the nature and 
humiliated the instincts of the people of the South, are still 
a cause of rankling bitterness in the minds and spirits of 
thonsands of American citizens. Let Europe, and especially 
England, take warning from this example; and, while we 
are mobilizing our armies, let us mobilize our thoughts also. 
—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED EcKHARD ZiIMMERN. 

August 31st, 1914. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—In his reply to me which appeared in your last 
issue, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald merely drags once more his 
Russian red herring across the German scent. Let me, for 
argument’s sake, concede to him, in spite of overwhelming 
evidence as I believe to the contrary, that “‘ Russia is show- 
ing no Liberal tendencies.’”’ Let me concede to him also, for 
argument’s sake, that Russia’s proclamation to the Poles is 
a piece of sheer hypocrisy, whilst Germany’s proclamation to 
her Poles—whom she has repressed not less ruthlessly, 
though far more scientifically—is instinct with the sincerest 
generosity. Let me concede to him, in short, that Russia is 
the Power of Darkness, whilst Germany, as she has so clearly 
proved in Belgium, and especially at Louvain, is the Power 
of Light. 

How does that affect the question as between us and 
Germany? Does Mr. MacDonald propose to make Russia 
responsible for the German gospel of world domination 
through war, which is the causa causans of the present con- 
flagration? Or is it only since the Anglo-Russian agreement 
of 1907 that that gospel came into being? Has Mr. 
MacDonald ever read Treitschke and the host of other 
German intellectuals of his school who, for years past, have 
been preaching this war, and, above all, the war against 
England, which was to be the crowning achievement of 
German “power and culture”? Treitschke, it is true, 
exhorted Germany to square accounts first with Russia and 
France, and only after she had done so, to proceed to “ die 
letzte und grisste Abrechnung mit England ”—the last and 
greatest of Germany’s accounts to be squared with England. 
Perhaps, if Mr. MacDonald had been Foreign Secretary 
instead of Sir Edward Grey, he would have made it easier for 
Germany to carry out Treitschke’s programme to the letter ; 
for he would, as I understand him, have stood by whilst 
Germany squared her accounts with France and Russia. But 
would our liberties and homes have been saved thereby from 
that “last and greatest squaring of Germany's accounts with 
England ’”’ for which the Emperor William has been steadily 
preparing ever since his first great Navy Bill of 1900 was 
carried into port on a great popular wave of Anglophobia? 

Mr. MacDonald still, apparently, lays to his soul the 
flattering unction that a distinction can be drawn between 
Prussian militarism and German democracy. That is a 
terribly dangerous delusion, and I venture to speak on this 
point with some authority, as one who has had an intimate 
knowledge of Germany since before the war of 1870, and who 
has watched for many years the steady poisoning of the wells 
of German public opinion against England, even in the days 
of Bismarck, though he was actuated solely by his detesta- 
tion of British Liberal institutions and his dread of “ British 
influences’ at Court, and of “ the Englishwoman ”’ who was 
afterwards the Empress Frederick. If he disputes my evi- 
dence, let me quote someone for whom he probably—and 
quite rightly—has more respect—Mr. Frederic Harrison : 
“The whole German military and civil order are responsible 
for this poisoning of the moral sense of the nation. We 
know that nine-tenths of the German people accept their leader- 
ship and adopt their infernal code that ‘might is right.’”’ 
(Mr. Frederic Harrison’s letter in the “ Times” of to-day, 
the italics, however, being my own.) 

Does Mr. MacDonald seriously wish us to believe that, 
if he had had Sir Edward Grey’s opportunities, he could 
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have exorcised the evil spirits which have entered into 
possession of Germany? Where would he have found his 
helpers? Amongst the German Socialists? If so, will he 
produce at least his evidence that, while in a responsible 
position in the counsels of the British Labor Party, he advo- 
cated the policy recommended by the late Herr Bebel, the 
leader of the German Socialists ?—Yours, &., 
VALENTINE CHIROL. 
34, Carlyle Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
August 31st, 1914. 


; To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Most Liberals will agree with the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. E. R. Cross from his perusal of the White 
Paper, with the exception only of No. 3—viz., “ That the 
immediate cause of the war was the fear of the German 
Powers and Russia of each other.” 

This seems to me an untenable proposition, and far too 
lenient a view of the conduct of both Germany and Austria. 
Surely, at bottom, the ambition of Austria to extend her 
domination over the southern Slavs to Salonica is the leading 
motive, and not fear of Russian aggression. The White Paper 
clearly shows Germany and Austria to have believed that 
Russia was still unprepared for war, and to have hoped to 
repeat the humiliation they together put upon her when 
Austria tore up the Treaty of Berlin. Little as Liberals love 
the Russian Government, they must realize that the Slav 
nations regard Russia as a big brother and Austria as a bully, 
and one marvels to find Mr. H. N. Brailsford blind to this 
fact when he writes in his letter to you of “ Russia scheming 
with Servia as her tool for the disruption of Austria,” and 
ignoring the obvious designs of Austria to extend her Empire 
over the southern Slavs against their will. To my mind, 
Austria has more to answer for than any other Power when 
the blame for this, the greatest international crime since 
the Napoleonic Wars, is apportioned. Germany stands con- 
victed, by word and deed, as particeps criminis. 

So far from fear of Russia being an excuse for these two 
Powers, there is abundant evidence that the persistent 
militarism of Germany had created a scornful belief in her 
own power, and that Austria’s success in breaking the Treaty 
of Berlin with impunity encouraged her again to push her 
claims—real or imagined—against Servia to such a point that 
Russia must either fight or be disgraced. Russia’s mobiliza- 
tion on behalf of Servia seems at least as justifiable as 
England’s intervention on behalf of France, and in neither 
case could they, in face of the Germanic threats, have stood 
aloof.—Yours, &c., 

Sypney P. Turnsutt. 

Norbury, Scarborough. 

September Ist, 1914. 





Poetrp. 


TO THE ASCENDING QUEEN OF HEAVEN. 


Tuovu who ascendest to the crown of heaven, 
Lady of Victory, 

Who from a life immaculate goest out 
Triumphantly, 

How to the matchless beauty of Thy Light 
How shall our singing be? 

Thou who ascendest, Life’s supremest sight 
Save one, magnificently : 

How shall we praise Thee in the flooded height 
Of heaven, majestically ? 

Throned on the moon, the sun 

Behind Thy head aflame, 

All gloriously 

With angels thrilling at the name 

Of Thy God-Son, 

The same 

As when the starry night was praising thee: 
Star of a vaster sea 

Than Michael e’er can boast 

Even the whole world lost 

In dark, tremendously. 


Thou Majesty of a surpassing war 





Ascending in an ecstasy of life, 

Arising Mirror strewing beams afar, 

How, when in midst of strife 

All manner of things are rife, 

That are the hurled antithesis of Christ’s law, 
How shall we sing to thee? 

O Star, above our life, 

That much-bestainéd sea 

Into which barbarous systems crashing down 
Cast red spray free: 

Out of the clouded town, 

Where Hate and Rumor tread each others’ heels, 
How shall we 

Sing to thee, Queen, light-crowned 

With virtue’s seven seals, 

Hymns of Eternity ; 

While us surround 

The louder, awful sound 

Of tumbling potency: 

The guns of its destruction shake the grouad, 
And the earth feels 

The way of its dire passage, 

And it reels? 

Thou, ’neath whose mantle 

Wide as the skies’ bounds, 

While Mary kneels, 

How shall we send a message, 

We, unfound 

Yet by Thy bosom’s glory, 

Unto Thee, 

While yet thesé coils about our souls are wound ? 


Star, like a love-lily 
Glowing above, 
Serenely passing through the skies 
Of love 
Over our desperate sea, 
The glorious dyes 
Of the locked wings behind Thee, 
Round Thee spread, 
Shout out in rainbow rays 
That all are lies, 
Those poisoned arrows that do strike us dead. 
Look down with tender eyes, 
Ah! look, O seat of holy maidenhead 
Upon our days! 
Speak by the loveliness shed 
Of Thy resurgent ways! 
Mirror of Justice! Lo, our track is red, 
Which we have trailed across the centuries. 
These things have led 
A death procession ; but the mysteries 
Thou holdest in Thy hands 
Have saved us when we bled. 
Ah, look across the lands 
And the conjoining seas, 
What is it we have said— 
Have we not built up these? 
Ah! save us in our need! 
Across our fractured track, 
’Mid the dust clouds, 
Ah! Tower, lead us back, 
For lo! we die in crowds: 
Our policy’s black wrack shrouds 
Us in intensest night. 
Oh! Thou so perfect white 
Whose rising beauty should have made us cowed, 
Lady of Victory, 
Give us Thy victory bright! 
Our mind’s wolves howl aloud, 
And we, stiff-necked, are proud, 
Oh! help us, Spring’s delight! 
Thou who ascendest to the crown of heaven, 
Miraculously, 
Help us, O holiest Light, 
That we may see! 
Put in us the new leaven, 
Star of the desperate sea ! 
Bring out our souls to heaven 
O’er this disastrous sea ! 
Marcot Rosert ADAMSON. 
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The Best Nightcap. 





Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DiET which 


C3 Induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Afford: .n 
3 excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
< lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat tn a partially 


predigested form. Made in a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. U6 & 3/- per tin, 
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Ready for delivery. Select from 24 Standard Models, 

varying from 20 to 50 feet in length, and from 6 to 60 

horse-power. Sailing Boats readily converted. Kelvin 

Marine Motors are already installed in upwards of 650 

Sailing Vessels. Catalogues in 8 different languages. 
Kindly state which required. 


BERCIUS LAUNCH MAKERS, Dobbies Loan, CLASCOW. 
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Reading as Usual 


Some form of mental recreation 
is absolutely essential in these 
strenuous times. A good novel is 
an ideal means of securing this. 


SELECTED LIST OF 


1. SYLVIA SAXON. 
By Ellen Melicent Cobden. 
“Sylvia herself is a character that lives, and her mother, Rachel, 


almost eclipses her in this same quality of tragic vitality. A powerful 
disturbing and highly original story.’’-—Punch. 


NOVELS. 


Second Impression. 6s. 


2. HARDWARE. 
By Kineton Parkes. Second Impression. 6s. 


“A fascinating story of modern Birmingham. A novel that it is 
dificult not to finish when it is once begun.’’—The Globe. 


3. THE SWINDLER, Etc. 
By Ethel M. Dell. 

“If I begin a story by Miss Dell I want to finish it.”"—New States- 
on The book is highly’ and wholesomely entertaining.”—Liverpool Post. 


4. THE ROCKS OF VALPRE. 
By Ethel M. Dell. 
“An enthralling novel, the characters of which are drawn in the 


convincing manner of Miss Dell's ‘Way of an Eagle.’"’"—Review of 
Reviews. 


Third Impression. 6s. 


Sixth Impression. 6s. 


5. THE WAY OF AN EAGLE. 
By Ethel M. Dell. 


“In Nick Ratcliffe Miss Dell has created a real personality, one of 
peculiar charm and fascination.’’-—The Globe. 


6. THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS. 
By Ethel M. Dell. 


Twenty-third Impression. 6s. 


Seventh Impression. 6s. 


“Miss Dell has a power of vivid writing and good story-telling 
which makes it impossible not to enjoy her story.”—The Morning Post. 


7. HOME. (First Novel Library.) 


By George Agnew Chamberlain. Second Impression. 6s. 


“There is not a dull page to spoil the vivid narrative, or to draw 


attention from the relation of struggles, successes and failures.”’— 
Daily Telegraph. 


8. MONSIGNOR VILLAROSA. 
By the Duke Litta. 6s. 
“The character of Monsignor Villarosa is a powerful creation, and 


would confer distinction upon any book in which it figured.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


9. THE BAIL JUMPER. 
By Robert J. C. Stead. 6s. 


“It is a good book. The story makes you read it with real interest, 
and wonder what the end will be.’’"—The Observer. 


10. THE FRUITFUL VINE. 


By Robert Hichens. Cheap Edition. 2s. net. 
“The best book Mr. Hichens has written. Nothing he has yet done 
touches this; and a good deal of what he has done is miles away 


from it.’’—Country Life. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Rebiews. 


THE REGENERATION OF GREECE. 


“The Life of King George of Greece.” 
CHRISTMASS. (Nash. 16s. net.) 





By Captain WALTER 


To-pay, Greece has a population of five millions. She is the 
biggest, most civilized and progressive and prosperous of the 
Balkan States. She has a big future—cultural, economic, 
and political. Diplomats are already talking in their queer 
jargon of her being ‘“‘ a factor in the Mediterranean balance.”’ 
But it was for a very different Greece that the late King 
George left Copenhagen half-a-century ago, a lad of eighteen, 
straight from school. Captain Christmass tells of his last 
school-boy prank, how he nailed his mathematical master’s 
goloshes to the floor and sent him headlong, and how, when 
the pedagogue went bursting with indignation to the Palace, 
he was met by the scapegrace, who gravely informed him of 
his election to the Throne of Greece. There was no 
one in Europe then who had a good word to say 
for the Greeks. They were thought of, much as the 
Albanians are thought of now, as (to quote our author) 
‘a half-civilized, untrustworthy, and turbulent race.”’ 
They had sent their first King packing. The country was 
overburdened with debt. The population was hardly a 
million. Except around Athens there was not a single prac- 
ticable carriage road in all Greece. Taxes were unpaid ; the 
Treasury was empty. Brigandage was not merely rife; it 
was almost held in honor. In short, Greece at that time 
was pretty much as Edmond About described it in his 
delicious satire “Le Roi des Montagnes.”’ 

If the regeneration of Greece has been great, propor- 
tionally great must be the credit for it. To whom does that 
credit belong? To the Greeks themselves, of ccurse, and, 
secondarily, to a Cretan, M. Venizelos, who has been to 
Greece what Cavour was to Italy. As for King George’s 
share, his biographer tends to make it greater than it was. 

Yet it was great enough ; for almost any other monarch 
would either have made himself an intolerable nuisance or 
would have found his sovereignty intolerable. King George 
had unfailing good temper, patience, simplicity, modesty, 
and, what is more to the point, enough good sense to keep 
from meddling. He had none of the qualities that have 
enabled King Ferdinand to forge a characterful nation out of 
a hord of ignorant peasants. It was his merit that he was 
not the least bit clever or ambitious, or forceful in a situa- 
tion where cleverness, ambition, forcefulness were not 
wanted, and would have been harmful. Another Ferdinand 
at Athens would have made a sad mess of it. Theoretically, 
the Greeks should be an ideal people to rule :— 


“No important question of principle divides the popu- 
lation into conflicting parties. Everyone is satisfied with the 
Constitution as settled once for all; the whole nation 
adheres with unswerving loyalty to the State religion. All 
are agreed upon the course any Government has to follow, 
for the goal is always the same—the internal development 
of the country and the liberation of kinsmen living under a 
foreign yoke.” 


But they are a nation of politicians, nimble-witted, mercurial, 
as we used to say of the French, flighty. They have suffered 
badly from that ‘‘ infantile malady ” of newly emancipated 
nations—acute and meaningless Parliamentarism, exacer- 
bated politics without a purpose. The one good legacy that 
the Turk has left to the peoples he once ruled, is the absence 
of an aristocracy. The result, in the case of Greece, has been 
a thorough-going Radicalism and an ultra-democratic Single- 
Chamber Constitution that might not suit us, but certainly 
suits the Greeks, who ‘‘ have lived under it for half-a-century 
and have never wanted it altered.” King George’s only 
chance was to play the part of a Constitutional Monarch, 
and he played it consistently and throughout. 


“He ruled on the principle that a nation so intelligent 
as the Greek, gifted as it was with a large share of political 
interest and sense, and possessing in addition, as one of ite 
most prominent characteristics, a never-failing patriotism— 
that such a nation could best develop and educate iteelf 
by meane of its own experience within the limits of a free 
constitutional system.” 





There were times when the position became almost in- 
tolerable ; for example, after the disastrous war of 1897, and 
again during the military coup d'état of 1908, when, although 
this biography does not mention it, the Royal Family was 
on the point of leaving Athens for good. Another fact that 
is not mentioned, is the lack of Royal cordiality towards M. 
Venizelos, the greatest statesman Greece has had or is ever 
likely to have, because of his having driven Prince George 
out of Crete. Through his ties with so many powerful Royal 
Houses the King served his people actively and well. He 
saved them not only from foreign intrigue, the curse of little 
countries—but again and again from the consequences of 
their own follies. ‘‘ On his travels the King was always his 
own Foreign Minister.’’ He did not disdain on occasion to 
act as Royal commercial traveller. He pushed the sale of 
Greek currants, for example, at every opportunity. During 
his visit to London in 1905 he had private conferences with 
the chief English importers. 

There is, of course, a great deal of personal gossip of the 
usual kind in this book. Some of it, however, has unusual 
interest ; as, for example, the account of how the young King 
had to create an etiquette and a Court :— 


“‘ At that time, most Greeks, even of the highest rank, 
were somewhat lacking in outward polish and in refinement 
of manners. King George had to endeavor con- 
tinually to influence his entourage in matters of dress and 
behavior by his own example; he was obliged to instruct 
and train with his own hands his butlers, footmen, coach- 
men, and grooms, aides-de-camp, and functionaries.”’ 


One is reminded of a passage about the early Bulgarian 
attitude towards soap and water in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
“ Arms and the Man.” Captain Christmass had an audience of 
the King in Salonika—a few days before his assassination. In 
the course of the conversation the King informed him of his 
intention to abdicate in favor of the Crown Prince. The 
abdication would have taken place on October 26th last, im- 
mediately after the Jubilee festivities. This is a new fact. 
The author throws no new light on the diplomatic origin of 
the Balkan League and the war. 





A CLEVER NOVEL. 


“Unstable Ways.” 
Jackson. 6s.) 


Tue title of Miss Rosalind Murray’s clever novel, “ Unstable 
Ways,” considered in these days of national stress, may 
perhaps bear a wider application now than a few weeks back. 
Let us consider the characters and their outlook. The 
heroine’s mother, Barbara St. Clare, we are told, had been 
sorry to leave her infant daughter of three and her husband ; 
but “she had wanted scope to develop her own personality, 
and live at the highest pitch of her faculties’; and she had 
found family life too cramping and monotonous. Perhaps 
the fault was with her refined, colorless husband, a professor 
in the British Museum, who, agreeing with her in the abstract 
that “one must have different sorts of experiences as many 
and varied as one can,” had let her pass out of his life 
without attempting to hold her. So little Giocosa is brought 
up by her learned father and her governess, Miss Batty, a 
precocious and solitary child, and despite the protests 
of her aunt, Mrs. Burton Thompson, she is left very 
much to her own devices We see Giocosa at twenty, 
a beautiful, fastidious girl, yearning for excitement and a 
passionate fulness of life, but insulated, cut off by her 
cultured leisure, as well as by her safeguarded ignorance from 
real contacts. Her position, though individual in its 
features, is that of tens of thousands of girls in her class, 
exquisitely nurtured blossoms of our civilization, which have 
no place outside the hothouse. Giocosa meets only three 
men who “count” in her life, and none of them can satisfy 
her. The first, Conte Mario, the sensitive, melancholy son 
of an old family friend, whom she meets on a stay at Pireno, 
interests her ; but nothing comes from their intercourse but 
a futile duel which the Conte fights, out of a rigid feeling of 
family duty, with a young soldier who has been disrespectful 
to her. .Giocosa has not realized that for a girl to call on a 
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NOTE 


The second and final volume of Sinister Street, containing Book Three: Dreaming 
Spires, and Book Four: R tic Ed will be published during the Autumn. 
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man in his rooms is simply not done in Italy. The whole 
episode is rather mortifying, and increases her sense of 
emotional emptiness. She has had “an adventure” at other 
people’s expense ; but she remains, so to say, outside it. The 
second man is Randal Kelly, a clever, rather fascinating 
artist, without any moral scruples. Giocosa’s father has gone 
to Persia to collect specimens of a rare glazed pot, and 
Giocosa drifts into intercourse with the Kellys ; for Randal, 
it turns out, has a wife and two small children at the flat in 
Paulton Square. Hester Kelly seems curiously uninterested 
in Giocosa’s relations with her husband, though the girl sits 
to him for pictures and meets him at galleries and goes up 
the river with him. Giocosa prides herself on not being 
“ conventional,’’ and the author indicates very subtly how her 
daring innocence is simply the surface of Eve’s craving for 
enlightenment. Even when Hester comes suddenly to her 
and tells her that Randal has made love to a dozen women 
before her, and that he has got tired of each “ kindred soul”’ 
in turn, Giocosa sticks to her point that her relations with 
Randal are different, and that in their case it is merely 
“friendship.” The interview between the quiet, embittered 
wife and the girl who hotly resents her interference shows 
much fine feminine insight. In her obstinacy, Giocosa even 
departs on an “unconventional” motor tour with Randal ; 
but she is now on her guard and ill at ease with him ; and 
she becomes hysterical, and breaks down and loses her self- 
control one evening, when he tries to kiss her. In a panic, 
she breaks off the tour, and escapes back to London the same 
night. The third man, Freddy Furse, comes into Giocosa’s 
life soon after she has learned of her father’s death from 
fever in Persia. Freddy is a serious and good young man, 
and, at first, Giocosa thinks she can never respond to his 
love, and sends him away ; and then she feels utterly lonely 
and miserable, and writes to him to come back. They become 
engaged, and Giocosa tries desperately to persuade herself 
that she is happy; but she soon discovers that Freddy 
doesn’t really affect her. He is “a dear person,” simple, and 


extraordinarily unselfish ; but, after she has got to know his 
people, and tried to absorb herself in Freddy’s and his 
mother’s interest in social reform and eugenics and Cardiff 
College, she becomes utterly depressed at the prospect of life 


with Freddy. All her old misery and sense of the futility of 
things returns, and, yielding to a sudden temptation, she 
kills herself. 

People will differ, no doubt, as to the moral of this study 
of a difficult feminine temperament. Some may question its 
value, and declare that Giocosa is too “ morbid” a girl for 
them to waste any sympathy over. But the story’s value, 
to our mind, lies in its exposition of the dislocation between 
our “culture” and its interest in social action. Giocosa’s 
mother found no freedom nor joy in her life, and, being 
frankly selfish, she deserted her husband and went abroad 
and studied art in Vienna and peasant life at Oberammergau, 
and took up other such dilettanti occupations. But Giocosa, 
being less vital and more introspective, found no outlet for 
her passionate craving for romance and color, and succumbed, 
in a moment of weakness, before the paralyzing weight of 
her dreariness. Culture only stimulated the desires which 
life denied. Love, of course, was the solution ; but love never 
really rose on her horizon. In its place were figures such as 
her Aunt Emmeline, with her brisk routine of domesticities, 
and her girl companion, Ursula Cayne, teacher at a high 
school, and her father, Mr. St. Clare, with his scholarly 
absorption in Persian glaze, and Freddy Furse, with his 
Lectureship at Cardiff University, and Mrs. Furse, with her 
round of philanthropic interests—all excellent people, no 
doubt, but all making for a mental outlook about as spiritu- 
ally stimulating as the villas in a suburban landscape. What 





is the ingredient left out of their British mental “ make-up ” ? 
What makes their solid and fine virtues so unfortunately 
lacking in charm and human breadth? How is it that the 
only interesting man in the story is the artist, the scamp, 
Randal Kelly? Art itself is not a crime; at least, it has 
not been held as suspect in itself in other countries and 
climes. Can the blame for Giocosa’s suicide be laid, in part 
at least, at the door of our social habits, too cramped, too 
cautious, too petty for the more mobile temperaments? Such 
questions may be asked, and perhaps will find some practical 
answer in the dislocation of our middle-class routine in the 
stir and confusion of a nation in war. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Ir is possible, I think, to record a certain improvement in 
Money Market conditions, as a result, in part, of the dis- 
counting of pre-moratorium bills at the Bank of England. 
The position has been strengthened by the large receipts of 
gold from abroad, and one is glad to note a slow but steady 
improvement in the Bill Market as regards India and China. 
The feeling is that the banks must be prepared to take some 
risks over genuine trade bills which have real produce 
behind them. The old Finance Bill is now out of the 
question. It is clear that Stock Exchange transactions, in 
the old sense of the word, cannot be resumed so long as the 
war lasts. I hear that nearly all the younger clerks on the 
Stock Exchange have been dismissed, or have had their 
salaries reduced to so low a point that they have enlisted 
for service at the front. The quiet in the City is eloquent 
of the destruction which has befallen all its special trades. 
Exchange business shows no signs of recovery. The approach 
of the Germans to Paris has already led to the closing of 
all the Paris banks, and financial dealings between London 
and Paris are completely at an end. What this would mean 
in normal times may easily be imagined ; but, under present 
conditions, it passes practically without notice, like the 
default of Brazil. Amsterdam is said to be making a good 
deal of money as go-between in the war, and one hears that 
German Reichsbank notes are now being negotiated in 
neutral countries at a heavy discount. 


THe Stock EXCHANGE. 

The attempt to reopen the Stock Exchange is rather half- 
hearted. It is said that, if it were reopened, a hundred 
firms would gladly submit to the hammer. The necessity of 
opening some sort of a Stock Exchange for dealings in 
Consols and for cash transactions in other securities is 
universally admitted. Is it too much to hope that the banks 
might agree not to demand further cover for the loans, 
running up perhaps to 80 millions, which were outstanding 
in Stock Exchange securities when the Stock Exchange 
closed? If that could be arranged, many Stock Exchange 
firms would be glad to have an opportunity of continuing 
business on a cash basis; but special measures would have 
to be taken to prevent the London Market being flooded by 
sales from the Continent. On the other hand, there is no 
reason. why English people with money to invest should not 
be allowed to buy good stocks at war prices. The present 
effort to pretend that prices can be maintained at an artificial 
level is surely absurd, and only stands in the way of busi- 
ness. What we most need is a resumption of natural con- 
ditions, and a recognition that the law of demand and supply 
ought to be maintained, even during war. The same should 
apply to the Metal Market. 

LucELLUM. 
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